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TIME ENERGY 
CONFERENCE: 
Kicking Off 
the Great Debate 


Treat yourself 
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A WAGON BUILT TO CARRY CARGO 
MORE PRECIOUS THAN GROCERIES. 


Any station wagon can take a load of stuff from one place to another. 

The Volvo wagon, on the other hand,was designed totakea load off your mind as a parent. 

Volvo realizes, for example, that it’s impossible to keep both eyes on the road if 
you have to keep one eye on the back seat. 

So to keep the kids in place, we provide you with things like child-proof door locks on 
all the rear doors. Including the back one. : 

And to virtually guarantee that you can focus your attention aa. the road | at ~ 
all times, we give you defrosters : 
for the front side 
windows, 
and the 
rear window 
comes with 
its own wiper, 
washer, and 
defroster. : 

On the road, 
the first thing you'll = 
notice is how quiskies 
our overhead cam ,. 
engine can put 
trouble behind; 
you. Should. 
trouble ap- 
pear ahead, 
you lLap-_ 
preciate the .4. 
way our rack and) = 
pinion steering can-he 
you steér clear of ity 
ourfout-wheel pow 
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HEISKELL, SCHLESINGER & DONOVAN AT TIME ENERGY CONFERENCE 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“It was very tough. They really took a lot of shots at Schlesinger. 
But he defended himself well. He’s a very smart man.” 

So said President Jimmy Carter to TIME Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud during Cloud’s memorable and exclusive day at the White 
House, in which he talked to and observed the President from dawn 
into the late evening (TIME, April 18). Carter was talking about a ses- 
sion with Cabinet members and advisers to hammer out the energy 
plan that the President will present to the nation this week. Even be- 
fore its release, the plan generated violent debate. As preparation for 
that debate and to get the ideas of business, labor, political and en- 
vironmental leaders, Time Inc. convened a special energy confer- 
ence in Williamsburg, Va., last fortnight. 

For three days, 88 participants—including former Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz, Senator Henry Jackson, Eastern Air Lines 
Chairman Frank Borman and Environmentalist Barry Commoner 
—discussed the problems of shortages, alternative sources, conser- 
vation and energy legislation. One of the speakers was Presidential 
Adviser Schlesinger, the “Mr. Energy” of our April 4 cover story, in 
which we published a preview of the Administration’s energy pro- 
gram. Although there were heated debates, I was struck by a spirit of 
cooperation even among ideological opposites. Everyone seemed final- 
ly convinced that we must all work together to solve this dilemma. 

Time Inc. Chairman Andrew Heiskell, Editor in Chief Hedley 
Donovan and other Time Inc. officers served on the rostrum to help or- 
ganize the debates. Associate Editor David Tinnin, who regularly fol- 
lows the Energy beat, talked extensively with participants at the 
conference, then returned to New York City to write about the meet- 
ing. His story accompanies this week’s report on the President's en- 
ergy program in the Nation section’s assessment of Carter’s first three 
months in the White House. 

This year’s energy conference is not the first that Time Inc. has 
sponsored. Four years ago, we convened a similar meeting to discuss 
the already apparent shortage. Six months after the Arab oil em- 
bargo in 1973, we held a second conference, recognizing that in a 
few short years, the energy crisis had become one of the greatest chal- 
lenges facing the free world: How do we continue our present course, 
and grow in the future, as the fuels that power our lives disappear? 


Rath PC Davedeo 
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With First Account you can get [ate ie 


free checking. 


When you open a First Account, you 
automatically open a savings account, too. 
And as long as you maintain any savings 
balance, you're entitled to the free checking. 
There's absolutely no monthly service charge. 
There’s no minimum checking balance 
requirement. And there are personalized checks 
with Chicago’s beautiful skyline on them with 
only acharge to cover the cost of the checks. 


You get a combined statement. 


Once a month you'll get a record of 


all your First Account transactions, 


checking and savings, in one 
You get a check organizer. 


simple statement. All your 
transactions will be neatly itemized, 

It'll help you efficiently file 
your cancelled checks and 


and your checks will be listed in 

numerical order. It'll help you keep 

your financial records straight. 
statements for income tax 
and budgeting purposes. 
And it fits into an attractive 


box with Chicago's skyline 
on it. 
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~ 24-hour banking. 

_ Anytime, day or night. 

i es Seven days a week our 

» 24- hour First Card Centers 
are aconvenient way to 

"* make deposits or with- 


drawals from your First Account. 


You can even transfer funds between 
checking and savings. 


Open a First Account by mail. 


Fill out this coupon and send it to us. We'll send 
you everything you need to open a First 
Account. You won't even have to go through the 
hassle of closing your existing bank accounts, 
we can do all that for you. 

Once your First Account is opened, you geta 
free postage-paid Bank-by-Mail Kit that makes 
Chicago's Bank as close as your corner mailbox. 


FIRST ACCOUNT 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
Personal Banking 2-9 


TT-4-25-77 One First National Plaza * Chicago, It 60670 | 
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! Please send me the material I need toopen my First Account ; 
1 Name “— y 
| | 
1 Address - — — _ 1 
| city State zip ! 
i I work in the Loop. Yes No (Do not send money) | 
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LARGEST: G LUXURY 
CAR IN AMERICA. 


Look at the qaumste interior of Buick’s new 
Park Avenue for 977 


Here is the ultimate in elegance 
Lavish expanses of cushioned fabrics 
New functional instrument panel 
Thickly padded vinyl roof with coach lamps 
All this luxury plus superior ride, road handling and performance 


Compare it to the “Standard of Luxury” in America and you'll agree. 





See the ultimate Buick 
At your Buick Dealers of Chicagoland and Northern Indiana. 


"WE WOULDN'T BE 
CAUGHT WITHOUT ONE:’ 


“J have a Carte Blanche card but I need “Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
an American Express card and a bank card, too. that’s accepted everywhere...not even Carte Blanche: 


John C.Emery, Jr., President, Emery Air Freight Corp. Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. 
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“That's why I carry American Express and “I agree. Everyone should have at least three 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche” of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 


Russell Banks, President, Grow Chemical Corp. And I'm the President of Carte Blanche” 
Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 


To apply for a Carte Blanche card, 
fill out an application today or call this toll free number: 


800-325-6400 
@ Carte -Splancle || 


CARTE BLANCHE. One of the credit cards you should have. 
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Our Own Good 


To the Editors 
While reading your article about 
what President Carter's new energy 
package [April 4] holds in store for us, 
I was shocked. It has actually reached 
the point where the people of the U.S 
have to be ordered to conserve energy 
It is like a science-fiction story: a gov- 
ernment has to begin to run the way peo- 
ple live just to get them to do something 
that was for their own good in the first 

place 

Jim Campbell 
Seneca Falls, N.Y 


After reading “Superbrain’s, Super- 
problem.” we again see that if there’s to 





be a future for North Americans, we 

have to conserve energy and live more 
modestly. Let’s try it. It’s not so hard 

Brenda Hamilton 

Nanaimo, B.C. 


One can appreciate the obstacles 
ahead for our new energy boss. The idea 
of energy conservation for many people 
is leaving the lights off at home and tak- 
ing the dinosaur in the driveway out for 
a 70-m.p.h. spin on the freeway! 

Bob G. Dickie 
La-Selva Beach, Calif. 


So the man who will be directing 
our energy program is the father of eight 
children. The idea that none of them 
are permitted to “waste time” by mow- 
ing their own lawn is an affront to the 
rest of us who are wasting time in an at- 
tempt to conserve energy by walking to 
work, pushing lawnmowers and hanging 
laundry to dry in the sun 

Barb Hofmann 


Laramie, Wyo 


Let's face it, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is over. What this country sorely 
needs now is a Manual Revolution, a re- 
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If you've been shopping fora solid, 
reliable, and reasonably-priced 
Super 8 projector, we offer one 
that gives you all that and 
more. The Eumig Mark 610D 
projects Super 8 or Standard 8 
films, has automatic thread- 
ing, variable speeds, and a 
super-bright 100-watt lamp. 
All for a price that is astound- 
ingly low. Maybe that’s why 
we're the world’s best-selling 
projector line. 

Call toll free 800-645-4176 for 


the name of your nearest dealer. 
In New York call 516-466-6533. 


“Eum 


The name behind the Mark GIOD- 
avalue-packed Super8 projector offering 
more features perdollar thanany other. = 
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Quality in Motion 








Eumig (U.S.A.) Inc 





Lake Success Business Park, 225 Community Drive, Great Neck, New York 11020 Dept. T425 
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SEWAGE 


Manufacturer of Fine Sports Equipment 
Since 1881 


Box 160 « Cornwells Heights, Pa. 19020 








ATTENTION: 
Magazine Retailers 


Time Inc. has a NEW display 
program for TIME Magazine 
which is now available to all 
magazine retailers. 





Full details on procedures and 
requirements for participation 
in this new program can be 
obtained by writing to: 


Time Distribution Service, 
ATTN: RDP Dept., Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Chicago radio. Radio the 
way if should be. Radio 
the way your ears want 
to hear it. Alive. Alluring. 
Aloft with excitement. 


The Loop is alive with music to 
suit your lifestyle. Whether youre 
feeling laid-back or loud, the Loop 
comes through loud and clear. No 
irritation, no hiss and no buzz. That's 
courtesy of the Loop’s latest and most 
sophisticated broadcasting equip- 
ment. And you can back that up with 
the kind of on-the-air personalities 
that haven't forgotten how to be 
people. 

It all leads right back around to the 
Loop. Made in and for Chicago, the 
Loop is the first radio station that 
plugs into your lifestyle. From hard 
news to helpful features, the Loop 





interprets the events that shape your 
life. 

The Loop. As contemporary as the 
city that's making FM happen. As 
smart and as sleek as the people that 
set the city's pattern. The doers ‘n 
movers, shakers '‘n makers...they'e 
all feelin’ fine to the sound of the 
Loop. 

The Loop. It's nothing short of the 
radio liberation you've been listening 
for. ~ 
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Plug in Chicago! 4 


It's the Loop live on FM 98! 








Behind every great man... 


are the great women who helped you make it. Let's give them a round 
of applause, and my Jackie Gleason Daisy Cup bouquet! 
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Call these fine florists for Jackie’s Super Secretary Daisy Cup. 
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Miss Lee Flowers Paxton Flower Shop 
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Thats Made Like 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whitty 86 0° 100 Proct Brown-former Distillers Corp Lowswille Ky ©1976 
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Great Whisky 
Great Wine. 


No other whisky in the world is 
made like Old Forester. That’s why no 
other whisky in the world tastes like 
Old Forester. 

Old Forester isn’t blended. It gets 
its color and flavor solely from the 
maturation process itself. It’s made 
naturally, like Great Wine. 


For example, Great Wine is matured 


under exacting conditions —to control 
temperature and humidity. So is 
Old Forester. 

Most great French Wines are 
matured naturally—in oak barrels. 
Old Forester is matured the same way. 

Great Wines are “candled” for color 
and clarity. “Nosed” for aroma and 
bouquet. They’re bottled directly from 
the barrel. Never blended. And of 
course, they cost more. 

This slow natural process is how 
some wines become Great Wines. 

And how Old Forester becomes 
Great Whisky. 








LETTERS 


turn to greater reliance upon plain old 
manual labor. We can start by melting 
down the hundreds of thousands of elec- 
tricity-consuming milking machines. 
then putting all the bureaucrats and mil- 
lions of others not gainfully employed 
to work milking cows. If we are willing 
to rely upon people power rather than 
energy resources, we could really begin 
to defoliate the bureaucratic jungle, cre- 
ate a lot of honest jobs and save energy 
William D. Santoro, M.D 

Beverly Hills, Calif 


I am afraid that the breeder-reac- 
tor program is being sacrificed in the ex- 
pectation that environmentalists will 
produce less resistance to the mining 
and burning of coal. But in 20 years, 
when the sky is noticeably darker from 
soot created by coal plants, the cancer 
rate of people living in the cities is ris- 
ing from breathing the coal wastes and 
the land is becoming scarred from coast 
to coast by strip mining, what will our al- 
ternatives be then? When President Car- 
ter warned that Americans would have 
to sacrifice, I do not think he meant us. 
but rather our children 

David R. Stampf 
Coram, NLY 


For the President to expect a 10%- 
15% drop'in his popularity due to the re- 
lease of a tough energy policy is a na- 
tional disgrace. I can assure him the only 
reaction of many Americans will be one 
of gratitude 

James G. Moody 
San Antonio 





Throwaway Children? 

After reading your article on chil- 
dren and pornography [April 4], I have 
come to the conclusion that the only just 
way for me to rear my children would 
be to pack them up and move as far 
away as possible from this wretched so- 
called civilization 

Margaret Miller Sanchez 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


Having perfected such disposables 
as beverage containers, diapers, towels 
and razors, it is only natural that we 
would come up with the ultimate throw- 
away... our children 

Robert C. Heling 
Hollywood, Fla 


All I read about is “rights” under 
the First Amendment. Where the hell 
are the people's rights? When do we get 
justice and human dignity in lieu of le- 
gal technicalities? 

The scum who prey on these chil- 
dren should be put away for life or shot! 

John L. Johnson 
Carlsbad, Calif. 


I found it ironic that TIME reported 
on the sex murders of the children in De- 
troit and the increasing trend toward 
child pornography—then in People 
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Henrici’s wom te # | 
continues a century 0 icago 
dining tradition. i 





t was in 1868 that Phillip 
Henrici opened a small 
coffeehouse on State Street 


choice of dressing and your selec- 
tions from the “Dinghy”—a soup 
and appetizer bar. Of course, 





near Randolph. Since that time tion of truly enjoyable dining at an _ there’s Henrici’s century-old tradi- | 
it’s been hard to separate Henrici’s exceptional value continues. tion of service and warm, friendly 
from downtown Chicago. Through The menu at Henrici’s Streeter- atmosphere. 
f\ ville features another Chicago tra- Another tradition at Henrici’s 
dition — great steaks. U.S.D.A. is the American Express Card. It’s 
Prime New York Strip Steak, Pep- gladly accepted at Henrici’s Street- 
/ percorn Steak, Steake Imperiale erville and all Henrici’s restaurants 
| and Prime Rib to name a few. throughout Chicagoland. 
There's seafood and steak ’n Share in Chicago's tradition— 
seafood combinations — enjoy the — Henrici’s Streeter- 









fresh catch-of-the-day, a selected ville, downtown 
SSS es seasonal catch, or Lobster Moulin Chicago, at 340 E. ARAERICAN 
the fire, the Civic Center,and now Rouge or Steak with Crab Legs. Ohio Street in the EXPRESS 





at 340 East Ohio in the McClurg Each dinner comes with an McClurg Court Ctr. 
Court Center, the Henrici’s tradi- abundant ice-cold salad with (312) 649-5755. 
Birt 














The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 


We'll show you 


how tolive 
beyond your means. 


It is not irresponsible. 

It is one of the most practical things you can do. 

The rate of exchange now between our lire and your 
dollar is all in your favor. So now for surprisingly little money 
you can experience the best of Europe. In fact, much of the 
best that life itself has to offer. Italy. 

And if the rate of exchange is so favorable, what we at 
Alitalia can do for you can be even more favorable. 

We can show you the best planned escorted tours, 
led by Italians who know Italy best. We can show you fly-drive 
packages at the lowest GIT rates. We can give you a choice 
of low-priced charters. We can give you a wide-bodied 747 or 
DC-10, direct to Italy from Philadelphia or Boston or New York. 

We will start by giving you our beautiful 80-page book. 
ged hina gh aber ig ae eal =-=== Send the coupon or ask 
g TO: ALITALIA Tour Department St gee a . ar 

666 Fifth Avenue atravel agent for it. Itis 
New York, NY 10019 called ‘We'll Show You 
the Best of Europe in 
One Country, Italy.” 
No one can show you 
better. Or help 
you more to live 
beyond your 
means. If only for 





























Mease rush me your &0-page illustrated book, “We'll Show 
You the Best of Europe in One Country. Italy.” I'm especial! 
terested in (check which 

ed Tours & 
w GIT Airfare 
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Allitalia 
We'll show the world. 
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Reading between the lines of the 1976 Tax Reform Act: 
Its impact on personal estate planning. 








“Piloting an estate through 
probate today is a fearsome 


undertaking, 


not one for 
amateurs.” 


“Historically, the executor has made scores 
of decisions in administering an estate. The 
Tax Reform Act of 1976 adds dozens more 
decisions to his task,’ notes Howard Sanders, 
Head of the Probate Administration Division. 


In fact, just taking an estate through probate 
can involve 80 different activities. And errors of 
omission in furnishing cost information to the 
IRS and others can accumulate statutory penal- 
ties to the executor of up to $7,500. And that’s 
in addition to the personal liability he automatic- 
ally assumes when he accepts the task. So it's 
not a task to assign, or accept, lightly. 

For example, no longer is the cost basis of 
assets stepped-up to fair market value at death. 
The new carry-over basis rules require the exec- 
utor to determine when and how securities were 
acquired and how long other assets were held— 
to the day. He may have to apportion appreciation 
which occurred before and after December 31, 
1976. He may spread certain deductions among 
six separate Federal and state tax returns. Should 
he enter a certain deduction in the deceased per 
son’s final income tax returns? In the death tax 
returns? Or in the income tax returns of the 
estate? What fiscal year should he use? It takes 
knowledge, experience, and courage to be an 
executor today. 

And it takes a lot of work. We have more than 
300 people in our Trust Department who devote 
their full time to managing estates and personal 





trusts. It took time for you to earn and build your 
assets. Let us at The First help conserve them for 
your family. Talk to your attorney and the Trust 
Department experts at First Chicago. 

For information on the technical difficulties 
of carry-over basis under the new law, you may 
wish to consult a recent speech delivered by 
First Chicago's Marshall Zissman at seminars 
sponsored by the American Bankers Association. 
For your copy, and for further estate planning 
information, call or write Malcolm Schaus, Plan- 


ning Counselor, Trust Department, (312) 732-4303, 


The First National Bank of Chicago, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago 60670. 


The First National Bank of Chicago & 
Chicago’s Bank 








COLLEGE 


STUDENTS 


It doesn't matter whether youre a man or a woman...an undergrad 
or a grad student...at a big university or a small college...a resident 
on campus or a commuter— you could earn BIG MONEY as one 
of our Campus Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 


tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards, offering TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE, and MONEY at special 


campus rates. 


You earn generous commissions and set your own hours. You 
invest no money. And we handle the billing and virtually all the 
paperwork. We even supply a kit that tells you how to make every 


working hour pay off! 


Get full details now. Write: Campus Rep Program, Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 10020. Please include your name, address, and 


telephone number. 


Actress 
Genevieve 


Bujold 








LETTERS 


printed the picture of an eleven-year- 

old girl, Brooke Shields, posing in a pink 

slip and lipstick, telling about her new- 
est movie role as a preteen prostitute. 

Lynne Tridico 

Brewster, Mass 


If kiddie porn is so successful, it is be- 
cause millions of Americans want it, 
seek it out, pay for it. Let’s try to find 
what it is that creates the taste for kiddie 
porn and then seek a psychological solu- 
tion of some kind for the customers. 

Jo-Ann Maranelli 
Albany, N.Y 





Lily as Poetry 
Lily Tomlin [March 28] brings to 
mind Marianne Moore's description of 
poetry: “Imaginary gardens with real 
toads.” Lily is poetry 
Nancy Brown 
Missouri City, Texas 


Her extravagant characterizations 
are sick, sick, sick, and getting sicker. I 
had heard that she had matured into 
something less acid, more humorous, 
less paranoid. What in the world does 
the public see in her? 

Charles R. Kelb 
Vicksburg, Miss 


Call Lily Tomlin the Crown Prin- 
cess or whatever nice title you might 
want to bestow upon her, but “Long live 
the Queen!”’—Lucille Ball. 

Eugene Tatom 
Fairfield, Conn 


The old Queen of Comedy, Carol 
Burnett, is the funniest. 

Jimmy Kent 

Laurel, Md 


All of Lily Tomlin’s characters are 
super, but I find Ernestine to be the com- 
posite of all the switchboard operators | 
have ever come in contact with. 

Lorraine G. Wright 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Jesus v. the Pharisees 


A big hurrah to NBC for supporting 
what should be one of the best portray- 
als of Christ ever put on celluloid—Jesus 
of Nazareth \April 4]. As for the critics 
of the production, Bob Jones and his fol- 
lowers, I hope the non-Christian world 
does not take them too seriously. Jesus 
dealt with people like this in his day 
—they were called Pharisees. 

Bruce Wilson 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Ky. 


You are being less than fair in blam- 
ing “Protestant right-wingers” for “leap- 
ing to the conclusion that the portrayal 
of Jesus Christ in Jesus of Nazareth 
would deny Christ's divine nature.” 

What else were Evangelical Chris- 
tians to think when the film’s director 
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IT'S A SMALL WORLD. 


{ ¥. 
JENNIFER H/G HES 
Si O60 W, Co Wan 


A. A. CA, 


If the folks can’t come see you, why don’t you send the kids to see the 
folks. No one is ever more than a day away on a Boeing jetliner. It’s the : BSOLEING 
nicest gift you can send someone you love. Getting people together 








You can’t help but be impressed with our clothes. 


But, above 


We're proud of 
how much we Save you. 












bia 
"weap 


And while we at Bigsby & 
ted = Kruthers pay careful attention 
toourclothes soitcanbe Sy 
said of our price. Thus 
we have prepared 
special tickets that 
tell you precisely 
how much you 
save on any par- 
ticular item. It's 
our way of say- 
ing that our 
everyday low Hi 
price is most 
other stores 
sale price Boe 











Our wall of shirts could 
drive you up the wall trying 
to decide which to buy. 


Just about every time we ran an ad 
you came face to face with a Bigsby 
& Kruthers suit. Unfortunately all 
this time no attention had been to the 
Bigsby & Kruthers store. For here is 
a place where not only can you find g 


Another important ingredient of 
Bigsby & Kruthers is the one person 
who helps make you look like a fash- 
ion showpiece. Our tailor. Not only 

does he take great pains 
fora perfect fit but he 
prides himself on one 
thing more. Getting 
itdone to your 
satisfaction. The 
first time. 


suits but a department store 
of casual and dress things. ¢ 
Allthings you should 
know about. 


When have you 
ever beenina 
place like this? 

Your first impression 
of Bigsby’s will tell you its un- 
like any men’s store you ve ever 
set foot in. Instead of rows of pipe- 
racks jammed with clothes you will 
discover small groupings of suits 
carefully arranged according to size 
and style. 

lies? We plastered a wall with 


& Phen too, 
© RS don't overlook our 
c a salespeople. (In fact, if 
®  itdidn’t sound so pom- 
pous we'd insist they be called 
fashion coordinators.) They re your 
friends. Your advisors. Who will 
gladly offer you a half a dozen 









neckties. Hundreds of them. All SUEECSHODS The man to tell you 
carefully arranged to make iteasy at 99 What shirt what tie and shirt 
a glance to pick g  andtie goes with what suit. 
one out. will go 





beautifully 
witha 
rust 
colored 
Suit. 


It could . 
take you an hour just to buy atie. 


AMERIAN] Cards 
E@eress Welcome 


you'll be knocked out by our store. 


Well now that we've covered 
nearly everything. it’s time to talk 
about one word: Slacks by the 


selection. shelf full. 
You won't 


finda 
Store in 
the city 
—and 










most likely inthe Midwest that has as 
broad and complete a selection as 
Bigsby & Kruthers, Why in suits 

It’s his job to 
make sure it 

fits right the first 
time. 









alone we have over 3.000 in sizes 
from 36 short to 44 extra long. And 


that’s only the half of it. B 

Once you considet a wl { 
everything we ve told you | j 
about us, we hope } } 


we've enticed you 
to come in and look 
around, Besides 
liking our clothes 
we're confident 
you Il go a step far- 
ther. And be Knocked out by our store. 


BIGSBY AND KRUTHERS 








It's about time we dressed you. 


659 W. Diversey, Chicago (312) 528-6617 
Mon.-Fri. 12 to 9. Sat. 10 to 5:30. 
Sun. 12 to 5:30. Free parking. 
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The new Sheraton-Plaza. 





Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 





The new Sheraton-Plaza is an intimate, attention for your wedding, banquet, re- 
luxury hotel that offers you exceptional ception, sales meeting, conference— 
service. At prices that aren't exceptional whatever 
Our facilities include twenty-one A hotel tucked among the tree- 
of Chicago's most luxurious meeting shaded streets just steps off North 
and banquet rooms. Rich, sculptured Michigan Avenue . . . enclosed valet 
oak paneling, hand-carved woodwork, parking for your added convenience 
heavy brass fixtures, skyline views and The new Sheraton-Plaza. Acom- 
dramatic accents bination of Plaza luxury and Sheraton 
We're not a convention hotel. We value. It's a combination that you and x 
specialize in smaller, more intimate your guests will both appreciate. S} 
groups. At the very most, 300. This Call 787-2900 and ask for our Director Sa 


means that our staff has time to give you of Catering Sheraton-Pl 
a high level of personal and professional aza 
SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 


JUST STEPS OFF N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, HURON & ST. CLAIR, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 
OUT OF TOWN, CALL TOLL-FREE 800-325-3535. IN CHICAGO, CALL 787-2900 





Dear Tristaca, 
I was so pleased to get your 


Dear Debbera, 
I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year | was announced as best student. letter. That’s quite an honor 


My school report is very satisfactory. I got a to be first in your class. I'm very 
present from school. How about you, Debbera ? proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
Are you still studying? | hope you are successful — but the only classes I'm taking 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. | give you now are ballet. Did you get 

all my love. From your sponsored child, all the postcards | sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Tristaca 


Debbera 


PS. Ilove you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money gives Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. 
It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money 
now —you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child’s photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Coe fp pf oe Ue US Ld GL GGG 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIM44 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs help 
Please send my information package today 
© I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If ] accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help 
O I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
© I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ ———____L__ 


Name 





Address 








City State Zip 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 


available on request. 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 
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LETTERS 


announced he would portray Jesus as a 
gentle, simple man, rather than God, 
and said he would be destroying myths? 
Believe me, them’s fightin’ words!—es- 
pecially for Christians who revere Jesus’ 
deity as well as his humanity 
Herbert Henry Ehrenstein 
Philadelphia 





No More Dragons, Please 

Here we go again! Scolding half the 
nations of the globe because they vio- 
late human rights [April 4]. 

Four times in this century we have 
become entangled in bloody wars be- 
cause we had moral leadership that led 
us to: “Make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” “The Four Freedoms,” “Save 
South Korea from the Communists,” 
“Save South Viet Nam from the Com- 
munists.”” Now we've got a new resound- 
ing slogan, “Protect human rights every- 
where,” that may compel us one day to 
don our shining silver armor, buckle on 
our nuclear sword, and again ride forth 
and do battle with the wicked dragon. 

Victor Rosen 
Los Angeles 





Indira’s Downfall 
The result of India’s general elec- 
tion was no surprise [April 4]. Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s predecessors did not undo the 
bonds of foreign domination and fight 
for freedom so that they could be re- 
placed 30 years later by authoritarian- 
ism. Her deviation from the path of de- 
mocracy led to her inevitable downfall 
Bramble Senn 
Kiribathgoda, Sri Lanka 


Indira Gandhi's mass sterilization 
program was ahead of its time. When 
the Third World is finally ready for it, 
it will be too late and Malthus will have 
been avenged 

M. George Haddad 
San Jose, Calif. 





Sense of Worth 


Bravo for Kenneth Koch, who is not 
only getting lovely poetry from our of- 
ten neglected senior citizens [April 4], 
but is also helping them feel a sense of 
worth 

Trudy Porter 
Excelsior, Minn 


Koch's enthusiasm for these trite, 
clumsy attempts nicely illustrates the 
pitfalls of equating the therapeutic val- 
ue of writing for self-expression with the 
artistic merit of the product. When I am 
old, I hope that people will not demean 
me by lavishing praise on things I do 
that are actually mediocre 

Diana F. Ackerman 
Providence 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Rowan and Martin explain how the GE Weathertron’ 
Heat Pump can cut your bill for wins electric heat 30-60%. 





1. Dan: The General in the summer. 2. Dan: Even on cold days, Very often, that’s all it takes 
Electric Weathertron Dick: Like a furnace there’s heat in the out- to heat a house. 
heats your home in and an air conditioner side air. The Weathertron Dick: And no gas or oil 
the winter, cools it in one. extracts this heat and shortage to worry about. 


pumps it into the house. 





3. Dan: Then in the from inside the house to 4. Dan:*Saves you 30-60% where you live. 
summer, it works in re- the outside. on your heating bil—com- Dick: Makes perfect 
verse—it’s anaircon- Dick: Keeps you com- pared to ordinary electric sense to me. 
ditioner—pumps heat fortable all year round. heating, depending on 


For more information, write to General Electric, Appliance Park, Bldg. 4, Room 206A, Louisville, Ky. 40225. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





THE ADMINISTRATION/COVER STORIES 


Carter's First Big Test 


Reality is closing in fast on the Car- 
ter Administration. For nearly three 
months the President has effectively 
built up political capital by assiduously 
courting public support. Now comes the 
time when he must start spending that 
capital and risk losing a great deal of it 

This week, on his 91st day in office, 
Jimmy Carter will unveil his controver- 
sial energy conservation program—the 
most comprehensive ever proposed by 
a President. The energy package reach- 
es from automobiles to attics and from 
vacuum cleaners to wellheads in an ef- 
fort to end America’s profligate use of 
energy. It is almost certain to ignite a 
firestorm of protest—and to provide 
Carter with his most difficult test as a 


CARTER AT WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 





politician and as Chief Executive. Pre- 
dicts chief Carter Aide Hamilton Jor- 
dan: “This will be a measure of Carter's 
ability to lead the country. It is a great- 
er test of his leadership than any other 
single issue.” 

Energy policy is not the only prob- 
lem coming to a head for the Admin- 
istration. Last week Carter reversed 
himself by abandoning his quick-fix ap- 
proach to stimulating the economy with 
a $50 tax rebate for nearly every Amer- 
ican. Having finished his review of 32 
dams and other water projects that he 
had threatened to cancel, he again re- 
versed himself by reprieving about a 
third of them outright and agreeing to 
the completion of parts of another third; 
he insisted that the rest be 
scrapped. He announced a 
mild anti-inflation program 
that offended neither labor 
leaders nor businessmen 

He conferred with De- 
fense Secretary Harold 
Brown and others on the 
next steps in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on a 
new treaty to limit nuclear 
arms. What is more, he and 
his lieutenants are in the 
midst of formulating new 
policies covering trade, tax- 
es, welfare, agriculture and 
public works 

Carter's pell-mell pace 
is reflected in an extraordi- 
narily crowded schedule of 
public appearances. During 
nine days stretching into 
late this week, he will have 
held three press conferenc- 
es, conducted a fireside chat 
and addressed Congress 

Of all the intensely con- 
troversial issues before the 
country, the energy package 
is likely to generate the 
greatest tempest. Merely on 
the basis of leaked informa- 
tion, the program was al- 
ready drawing heavy fire 
last week from labor lead- 
ers, the petroleum, coal and 
auto industries, and Con- 
gress. Small wonder, since 
the plan will raise funda- 
mental questions about 
Americans’ automobile- 
centered life-styles and 
their free-enterprise indus- 
trial system based on cheap 
and plentiful energy. A clas- 
sic donnybrook is in the 


IHOH GIANG 
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making, with the outcome very much 
in doubt 

Carter has prepared for the fight as 
thoroughly as he planned the campaign 
that took him from Plains, Ga., to the 
White House. His aggressive salesman- 
ship was to begin with a televised speech 
Monday night that some aides call a 
“sky is falling” message. In it, Carter 
hoped to convince Americans that the 
energy crisis is worse than most of them 
think. He also planned to cite a still-clas- 
sified Central Intelligence Agency re- 
port warning of worldwide oil shortages 
by 1985. Said Jordan: “The impression 
has to be made that this is a serious, per- 
manent problem, and the changes and 
adjustments that we have to make in 
our life-styles also have to be perma- 
nent and serious.” The President will 
outline his plan to Congress on Wednes- 
day night. Two days later he will ex- 
plain it further at a press conference 

THE ENERGY BATTLE. Carter's 
program is designed to put heavy pres- 
sure on Americans to conserve energy, 
chiefly by increasing the cost of gas- 
oline, heating oil and natural gas (for 
details, see box). Highlights as of last 
week 

>» Authority to raise gasoline taxes, 
now 4¢ a gallon, by as much as 50¢ over 
ten years if consumption continues to 
go up al unacceptable rates 

> Gradual tax increases to boost the 
price of domestic oil (roughly $8 a bar- 
rel) to that of imported oil, which is now 
about $14.50 a barrel. 

> A 3l¢ hike in the federally con- 
trolled wellhead price of natural gas pro- 
duced after Jan. 1, which would raise it 
to $1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft 

> Taxes of up to $2,500 on the pur- 
chase of cars with poor gas mileage, and 
rebates of up to $500 for the purchase 
of cars with good gas mileage 

>» A refund to consumers from the 
new taxes on gasoline and oil, perhaps 
through income tax rebates, lower so- 
cial security taxes or grants to states that 
reduce their sales taxes 

Although the main outlines of the 
package were established, Carter and 
Energy Chief James Schlesinger were 
scheduled to work on details throughout 
the weekend and perhaps until shortly 
before the package is delivered to Con- 
gress. But early drafts leaked out last 
week and, despite the Administration’s 
insistence that some published reports 
were “four drafts old,” they stirred a hor- 
net’s nest of protest. In general, busi- 
nessmen faulted Carter for not eliminat- 
ing Government controls on energy 
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Clockwise from above: Energy Chief James Schlesinger 


presides over meeting on energy plan in Cabinet Room; 
Economic Advisers Bert Lance, Charles Schultze and 
Michael Blumenthal listen to Carter as he 


announces that he is retreating on his $50 tax rebate; 
Press Secretary Jody Powell briefs reporters. 














prices altogether, thereby letting free 
market forces raise prices to levels that 
would encourage more production. They 
also fear that the program will slow eco- 
nomic growth. Other objections: 

> New gasoline taxes might help to 
cut consumption but would offer pro- 
ducers no incentives to look for more 
oil. Declared A.V. Jones Jr., president 
of the Independent Petroleum Associ- 
ation: “The capital flow that this indus- 
try needs will be going to the Govern- 
ment. I just want to beg him, ‘Say it 
ain't so, Jimmy.’ ~ 

> Higher price ceilings for domestic 
oil and natural gas will not be enough in- 
ducement for producers who want the 
Government to end price controls alto- 
gether. Said Dallas Gasman D.K. Davis: 
“There are some incentives but not 
enough for what drilling people would 
like—a full-out drilling boom.” In ad- 
dition, adds Davis, producers argue that 
even a price of $1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for natural gas “is not going to have 
much impact. It won't get producers out 
drilling deep wells.” Short of decontrol, 
the producers want a price of $2.25 or 
$2.40. 

> Putting natural gas produced and 
sold within the same state under fed- 
eral price controls for the first time will 
discourage new drilling because the ef- 
fect will be to cut prices in states like 
Texas and Louisiana, where gas has 
been selling for $2 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

> Inducing industry to switch from 
natural gas and oil to coal may be dif- 
ficult if the Administration refuses to 
relax environmental restrictions on 
mining and burning coal. Said Carl 
Bagge, president of the National Coal 
Association: “It’s going to create more 
confusion and greater uncertainty.” 

> Penalizing owners of gas-guzzling 
cars with heavy taxes may depress the 
auto industry and increase unemploy- 
ment. General Motors Chairman Thom- 
as Murphy calls the plan “one of the 
most simplistic, irresponsible and short- 
sighted ideas ever conceived.” Said 
Douglas Fraser, a shoo-in as the next 
president of the United Auto Workers: 
“Auto workers should not accept a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden.” 

>» Rebates for small cars may not 
greatly increase their sales. Said Henry 
Ford I: “Nobody wants ’em.” 

>» The program should be tougher, 
with more mandatory controls and less 
use of tax hikes to force conservation. 
Robert Nathan, a Washington econom- 
ic consultant and also a member of the 
TIME Board of Economists, believes cars 
that get less than 15 miles to a gallon of 
gasoline should be banned. He would 
prohibit construction of buildings that 
waste energy. He also argues that util- 
ity companies should be prohibited from 
burning natural gas to generate electric- 
ity. But, he added, “if you can't do it 
any other way, then do it by tax.” 

> The whole package is too infla- 
tionary. Treasury Secretary W. Michael 
Blumenthal, Council of Economic Ad- 
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visers Chairman Charles Schultze and 
Budget Director Bert Lance feared that 
taxes on gasoline and big cars, as well 
as provisions to force industry to install 
more efficient heating equipment and to 
switch from gas or oil to coal, would 
add dangerously to prices. Walter Hel- 
ler, a member of the TIME Board of 
Economists, believes there should be 
measures to neutralize the program’s in- 
flationary effects, like cutting payroll 
taxes for employers. 

Carter and his advisers convinced 
themselves in the end that the package 
would add only .5% to the inflation rate, 
although other economists think it may 
boost inflation by 2% or even 3%. In 
general, the Administration counters 
that decontrol across the board would 
have been even more inflationary and 
that huge profits for energy companies 
would be politically unacceptable. The 
Administration argues that it could not 
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possibly please all interest groups and 
that everybody has to make some sac- 
rifices for the general good. The big, al- 
ready hotly debated question is wheth- 
er the sacrifices demanded are the right 
ones (for the start of that debate, see 
the Special Report on Time Inc.’s En- 
ergy Conference). 

One of Carter's allies in the energy 
fight is the pressure of time—Congress 
can hardly sidestep the looming crisis 
as it did when it buried Gerald Ford's 
modest energy program. Another is the 
President's popularity, Carter has pre- 
dicted that his approval rating—72°% in 
a Gallup poll released last week—may 
slip by as much as 15 points because of 
his energy package. He will still outstrip 
Congress in public esteem: the same 
Gallup poll gave it only a 36% approv- 
al rating. By taking his selling campaign 
to the public first, Carter hopes to in- 
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crease the pressure on Congress to pass 
his proposals virtually unchanged. Yet 
he runs the risk of angering the Con- 
gressmen by going over their heads. 

The original version of the energy 
plan was drawn up by Energy Chief 
James Schlesinger, who has been work- 
ing almost seven days a week for the 
past three months with 15 top assistants. 
They consulted other top Administra- 
tion officials so infrequently that Blu- 
menthal and Schultze finally com- 
plained to Carter. Said a White House 
aide: “In the home stretch, there was a 
feeling by some people—not perhaps al- 
together justified—that the policy had 
been cooked up between Carter and 
Schlesinger and that other people hadn't 
had a fair shot at it.” To calm these fears, 
Carter held a series of meetings at which 
high-level officials debated the energy 
proposals with Schlesinger. 

Despite the two weeks of intense in- 


ternal debate, said a White House aide, 
“Schlesinger’s proposals—and Carter's 
support for them—remained basically 
intact.” Major last-minute modifications 
designed to make the package more at- 
tractive to congressional opponents 
seemed unlikely. Said a presidential 
aide: “We're not incorporating a lot of 
trade-offs. We can make some adjust- 
ments, but basically we want what we 
will send up to the Hill.” Added Jor- 
dan: “The premise all along was that 
we needed the policy and that to be ef- 
fective, it needed to be tough.” 

DEATH TO A QUICK FIX. Carter's ex- 
pectation of a make-or-break fight with 
Congress over energy was a major rea- 
son for his decision to jettison two major 
elements of his quick-fix program to 
stimulate the economy: |) the $50 tax re- 
bate and 2) $2 billion in extra tax in- 
centives for businessmen to hire new 
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CARTER DISCUSSING ENERGY WITH STATE & LOCAL OFFICIALS AT WHITE HOUSE 
Using a bully pulpit to build a national sense of urgency. 


employees and spend for new plant and 
equipment. 

From the first, the rebates had run 
into heavy opposition. To Louisiana 
Senator Russell Long, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the rebate plan was 
“sort of like throwing bushels of $50 bills 
off the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment in a high wind.” But Blumenthal 
advised the Democrats to “hold your 
nose and vote for it.” Even so, there was 
much talk in congressional cloakrooms 
of the “you kill our dams and we'll kill 
your rebate” variety. Arkansas Demo- 
cratic Senator Dale Bumpers claimed 
that he had 52 votes against the rebate 
—enough to have defeated it. Had the 
bill gone back to the House, conceded 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, “we'd have had 
difficulty.” 

Misgivings about the stimulus pro- 
gram multiplied when the economy 
began recovering without its help, as 
many economists had predicted it would 
all along. Retail sales bounced back 
nicely from the winter slowdown 
through March, they ran 11% higher 
than in the first quarter of 1976. Indus- 
trial production rose by 1.4% in March, 
the biggest increase in 19 months. The 
unemployment rate eased slightly in the 
same month, to 7.3% 

On Monday of last week, after see- 
ing retail sales figures for March (up 
2.4% from February), Blumenthal tele- 
phoned Lance. The two agreed that the 
scales had tipped against the rebate 
Next morning they talked with Carter 
about it, and the following day Carter 
convened another meeting in the Roo- 
sevelt Room. This one lasted three 
hours. 

Only Schultze, the primary sponsor 
of the tax rebates when they were con- 
ceived in December, was reluctant to 
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abandon them. Even so, said a White 
House insider, “he came from 100% sup- 
port down to 60%.” Some political ad- 
visers wondered aloud whether, as one 
put it, “we shouldn’t go ahead and try 
[for the rebate], just to show we can 
win.” But the economic arguments con- 
vinced them that dropping the rebates 
would be a politically inexpensive way 
to show that the Administration was 
willing to meet Congress halfway. 

But Carter delayed his final decision 
for a few more hours. That put Blumen- 
thal in an awkward position. Unable to 
back out of a lunchtime speaking en- 
gagement at the National Press Club, 
he was asked whether the rebates were 
still needed. He tried to hedge in his an- 
swer but, out of loyalty to the President, 
nonetheless argued in favor of them. A 
few hours later, Carter decided to aban- 
don the rebates. So as to appear even- 
handed, he also withdrew his proposed 
tax incentives for businesses. But he 
vowed to fight for the remaining parts 
of the economic package, most notably 
$1.7 billion to create jobs and $4 billion 
in tax cuts for single people who earn 
$15,000 or less a year and couples who 
earn no more than $17,500 

Carter maintained that his reasons 
for ditching the rebate scheme were 
chiefly economic. “I did not back off be- 
cause I feared political defeat,” he said 
“We just don’t need it.” Tripping over 
his logic, he added that the rebate would 
not have been inflationary, nevertheless. 
He insisted that the rebates could have 
been pushed through the Senate. Per- 
haps so, but the cost in good will and po- 
litical capital—needed to get his energy 
proposals through Congress—would 
have been enormous 

Said Press Secretary Jody Powell 
“The timing just wasn't right. We 
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Jimmy’s Carrot- 


Right up to the last moment, the 
President, Energy Adviser James Schle- 
singer and other officials continued to 
shuffle the program's blend of penalties 
and incentives. The major elements, as 
they stood at week’s end: 


GASOLINE TAX. The current 4¢-per- 
gal. federal tax on gasoline might even- 
tually be increased in stages to as much 
as 54¢, with the aim of encouraging mo- 
torists to use less gas and switch from 
gas guzzlers to smaller cars with better 
mileage. The tax-setting machinery 
would be complicated. First the Govy- 
ernment would gauge actual nationwide 
gas consumption over a set period. This 
period could run until next Sept. 30, or 
it could be postponed until calendar year 
1978 to give drivers more time to adjust 
their habits and possibly cut fuel con- 
sumption. At the end of the trial, stat- 
isticians would add up the amount of 
fuel actually consumed during the 
“base” period. Thereafter, the gas tax 
would be automatically increased by 5¢ 
at the end of any year in which total con- 
sumption rose more than 1% above the 
base period 

Another set of calculations would 
take effect in 1981, when many forecast- 
ers expect gasoline consumption, which 
now runs at roughly 294 million gallons 
a day, to start declining. Then the tax 
would be raised another nickel or may- 
be even a dime for every year in which 
gas usage failed to drop at least 2% from 
the base period. The tax would reach 
its maximum in 1985 and not increase 
after that. Says White House Aide Stu- 
art Eizenstat: “We don’t want to make 
the level of consumption so unrealisti- 
cally unachievable that the tax automat- 
ically will go into effect each year. But 
at the same time, we want to have a pol- 
icy that actively encourages conserva- 
tion by the public.” 














and-Stick Plan 


BIG-CAR TAX. The aim here is not to 
send the monster autos the way of the 
dinosaurs but to make them a more ex- 
pensive privilege, using a system of tax 
levies and rebates based on mileage 
standards that have already been set 
by the Federal Government. Autos will 
be required to yield 18 m.p.g. by next 
year, 20 m.p.g. by 1980 and 27.5 m.p.g 
by 1985. Not every individual car must 
meet these standards; they apply to 
the average of the models of each 
manufacturer 
To lessen its inflationary impact, the 
auto tax would start low and climb high 
Initially it would be around $400 for cars 
that get ten miles or less to the gallon; by 
1985 the tax could grow to as much as 
$2,500. By contrast, the rebate would 
start out in the $300 range for the most 
economical cars (those that get 39 miles 
or more to the gallon) and rise to a max- 
imum of $500 by 1985. The distribution 
of such a variety of rebates would doubt- 
less be a burdensome bureaucratic 
chore. The purpose of the plan is to give 
U.S. manufacturers time to shift to the 
smaller models that have long been the 
province of European and Japanese 
manufacturers. But foreign- 
made autos will get no breaks 





under the Carter program. They will 
qualify for rebates only if their U.S. sales 
do not rise 


OIL PRICES. Starting immediately new 
taxes would be placed on domestic crude 
oil. They would be designed to lift the av- 
erage price of old oil, now roughly $5 
per bbl., to more than $11 per bbl. Lat- 
er on, presumably in mid-1979, further 
taxes would be levied to raise the av- 
erage price of domestic crude to the 
world price level, which now stands at 
about $14.50 per bbl. In order to en- 
courage exploration, the price of newly 





discovered oil, now held by law at $11.28 
per bbl., would be permitted to rise, 
starting in 1979. Such moves would add 
5¢ or 6¢ to gasoline prices at the pump 
and another 1% to the cost-price index 

By raising price ceilings and taxes, 
the Government will be generating as 
much as $18 billion a year in new rev- 
enues. These revenues will be returned 
to the economy in the form of tax rebates 
—most likely for poorer citizens. Income 
tax rebates might be given largely to 
lower-income people, or Social Security 
taxes might be reduced, or the Govern- 
ment might channel funds to states that 
agree to cut their sales tax rates. The 
plan will almost certainly include re- 
bates to homeowners who heat with oil, 
since they would be the principal vic- 
tims of the oil-tax hikes 


NATURAL GAS PRICES. To stimulate 
production—and discourage consump- 
tion—federal price ceilings would be lift- 
ed on newly discovered gas, from $1.44 
per thousand cubic feet to $1.75. But the 
Government would eliminate the cur- 
rent free market in gas that is produced 
and sold within a single state: intrastate 
gas, which is now selling in Texas and 
Louisiana for $2 or more, would be 
brought under the new federal price ceil- 
ing of $1.75. The Administration hopes 
that a uniform price will bring about a 
more balanced distribution of natural 
gas and avoid the critical shortages that 
occurred in parts of the country last win- 
ter. Gas producers, however, complain 
that the new price ceiling would still be 
too low to expand supply significantly 

The program may also call for a tax 
on natural gas that would further en- 
courage conservation. But the levy 
would probably not be imposed until 
1979 in order to give businesses the op- 
portunity to convert to coal. The tax 
would not be levied on agricultural busi- 
nesses, which must use natural gas in 
large quantities in the drying of produce 
or in other essential processes. 


COAL. The Carter plan focuses heavily 
on replacing dependence on scarce oil 
and gas with reliance on more plentiful 
coal. New factories and utility plants 





would be barred from burning oil or gas, 
and the ban would be extended to all 
utilities by the late 1980s. Businesses 
would get federal tax help in making 
the conversion to coal; utilities would be 
taxed if they delayed making the switch 
Despite the emphasis on coal, pollution 
standards would not be relaxed. Com- 
panies would still have to use the most 
modern antipollution equipment, in- 
cluding the costly “scrubbers” that re- 
duce smokestack emissions 


OTHER ENERGY SOURCES. Both busi- 
nesses and homeowners would be given 
tax credits for investing in solar-energy 
equipment. More funds would be provid- 
ed for research on coal liquefaction and 
oil shale as well as solar energy. While 
maintaining its Opposition to develop- 
ment of plutonium as a nuclear-reactor 
fuel—a gesture aimed at quieting oppo- 
sition to nuclear power—the Adminis- 
tration would speed up the processing of 
applications for licenses for convention- 
al,-uranium-fueled nuclear generating 
plants from the present three-to-six 
years to six months. Says Eizenstat: “We 
are just trying to ensure that nuclear 
power plants that should go forward do 
go forward in a reasonable amount of 
time. We are not changing our opposi- 
tion to the [plutonium] breeder reactor.” 


INSULATION. Tax credits would be giv- 
en to homeowners who weatherproof 
their houses with various kinds of in- 
sulation, storm windows, and automatic 
thermostats. Utility companies would be 
encouraged—or perhaps required—to 
offer their customers programs for con- 
serving oil or gas in the home. Banking 
institutions might also be required to 
lend money for energy-saving projects. 
and the loans would be underwritten by 
federal agencies 


APPLIANCES. The Government would 
set energy-efficiency standards for such 
home appliances as ranges, water heat- 
ers, refrigerators, freezers and air con- 
ditioners, Federal taxes might be levied 
on appliances that are “energy ineffi- 
cient,” and rebates might be given on ap- 
pliances that are the most economical 
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could have won, but the question was 
whether the program really justified 
such an effort any more.” He added, 
however, that if Carter had thought the 
rebates would help the economy, “he 
would have fought for them no matter 
how much opposition there was.” Said 
Carter: “I've been accused of a lot of 
things, but I don’t believe anyone has 
ever accused me of being afraid ofa fight 
or of being too quick to compromise.” 

Still, the turn-around did allay fears 
that Carter could not compromise. He 
showed that he was not too proud to 
yield when his case was weakening and 
when obstinacy might jeopardize some- 
thing more important. 

His flip-flop on the rebate cost him 


ing, moderate fluctuations in food sup- 
plies and other basic commodities, and 
slow increases in hospital costs. 

The program includes no wage and 
price controls, no guidelines or targets 
for price and pay hikes—which pleased 
many businessmen. Carter’s economic 
advisers maintain that mandatory con- 
trols would not work. Some businessmen 
and economists doubted that Carter's 
voluntary program would have much 
impact on the current 6% rate of in- 
flation, let alone enable him to reach 
his goal of slashing it by 2 percentage 
points by the end of 1979. But no one ex- 
pected him to come up with a more ef- 
fective plan. Said Harvard Economist 
Otto Eckstein, a member of the TIME 
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“I'm willing to give Jimmy Carter the benefit of the doubt for a while 


before I lower the boom.” 


some support. Many people had already 
made plans for spending their rebates. 
A few Congressmen felt betrayed, But 
most congressional leaders applauded 
Carter. Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd said the President had made a 
“wise decision.” Liberal Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York called 
it “prudent and courageous.” 
MODESTLY AGAINST INFLATION, A 
day after announcing his abandonment 
of the $50 folly, Carter called his sec- 
ond press conference of the week, to dis- 
close his anti-inflation program. As pre- 
viously reported (TIME, April 18), it will 
rely chiefly on voluntary restraint by la- 
bor and management to keep prices 
down, At Carter’s invitation, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and General 
Electric Chairman Reginald Jones will 
help coordinate the private sector's anti- 
inflation efforts. For its part, the Gov- 
ernment will try to balance the budget 
by 1981, hold down unnecessary spend- 
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Board of Economists: “The President 
has done what he can. There is no sup- 
port for any other program.” 

Carter’s aides had hoped that his 
mild anti-inflation program and his re- 
treat on the $50 tax rebate would help 
boost businessmen’s confidence in the 
Administration. That does not seem to 
have happened. Businessmen were gen- 
erally happy with Carter's continued re- 
jection of controls and his dumping of 
the rebates. Said Wall Street Investment 
Banker Sherman Lewis of Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.: “It shows that maybe he 
is a little slow, but he is smart. The guy is 
willing to admit when he is wrong.” 

Businessmen were generally angry, 
however, about Carter’s decision to 
abandon the proposed increases in the 
investment tax credit. Many of them be- 
lieve that higher credits are the best way 
to ensure full economic recovery. Said 
William Shesky, president of the Bosto- 
nian Shoe Co.: “The real approach to at- 





tacking inflation is through the private 
sector, by increasing productivity.” But 
interviews by TIME correspondents 
across the country indicated that busi- 
nessmen probably would have continued 
to mistrust Carter in any event. One rea- 
son: many businessmen fear that he will 
turn out to be a big-spending liberal in 
spite of his conservative economic views. 
Whether that is a sensible fear is ques- 
tionable. Carter has so far proved far 
more cautious in his economic policy 
(even taking into consideration the re- 
bate plan) than any other Democratic 
President imaginable. 

With the economic decisions behind 
him, Carter was free to focus most of his 
attention on the fight over energy. To 
improve the package’s chances of pass- 
ing the House despite the opposition of 
numerous powerful special interests, Tip 
O'Neill will assign it to a special com- 
mittee headed by a friendly Democrat, 
Thomas Ashley of Ohio. Ashley in turn 
will farm out parts of it to seven House 
committees, which will be required to 
act within 75 or 90 days. In this way, 
O'Neill hopes to prevent opponents 
from blocking any elements of the pack- 
age from reaching the House floor. He 
has also advised the White House to pull 
out all the stops in lobbying for the pack- 
age. Said he: “I’m not going to be able to 
sell this by myself. I need every bit of 
help that I can get.” At O'Neill's urging, 
Schlesinger has already met personally 
with 40 House members who seemed 
likely to oppose the energy package. Said 
O'Neill: “He’s been absolutely terrific.” 

But members of Congress will also 
be listening to their constituents, and 
most Americans feel no sense of urgen- 
cy about energy. Memories of last win- 
ter’s fuel shortages have dimmed. The 
Gallup poll finds that only 45% of the 
public think that the energy situation is 
worse than “fairly serious.” Reported 
TIME Correspondent Neil MacNeil, 
who has covered Congress for more than 
a quarter-century: “It’s going to be tough 
for a Congressman to vote to punish his 
constituents when they can’t see why. 
Historically, Americans don’t mend the 
roof when the sun is shining, so there's 
reason for skepticism on whether Con- 
gress will go along with the President.” 

Building a national sense of urgency 
about the energy situation will take con- 
siderable powers of persuasion—but 
then, Jimmy Carter seems as adept at us- 
ing the bully pulpit of the presidency to 
persuade people as anyone since Teddy 
Roosevelt and his distant cousin Frank- 
lin. Carter seems almost to relish the 
coming combat. As he said last week, he 
intends to “convince the American peo- 
ple of the truth, using whatever means 
that I have at my command.” Added 
Carter: “I believe that when they see the 
truth, they will cooperate in trying to cut 
down the waste of energy.” 

This may be a tall order. But old 
hands in Washington, mindful of Car- 
ter’s rapid rise from obscurity, are by no 
means ready to count him out. 
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Ninety-Day Wondering 


Three months is a mere 6% of a pres- 
idential term—barely time enough, it 
might seem, for a Washington outsider 
to learn that the Tidal Basin is not a 
birdbath in the Rose Garden. But as 
Jimmy Carter faces Congress and the 
country with his energy message on the 
9ist day of his term, he almost inevi- 
tably invites at least an interim assess- 
ment. The usual time frame, of course, 
is 100 days—but what's ten days more 
or less in the case of a President who is 
setting Jimmy Carter's kind of pace? 

The 100-day measurement stems 
from the whirlwind burst of activity by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at the beginning 
of his first term in 1933. It has always 
been arbitrary and somewhat unfair to 
later Presidents,* as F.D.R. faced a ca- 
lamitous economic crisis unlike any- 
thing that confronted his successors 

Jimmy Carter does not seem to have 
much of a “100 days” mentality; he in- 
sists he is thinking more of long-range 
accomplishments. But he has already 
gone far to prove that he could be the 
most activist President since F.D.R 

Whatever the merits or faults of his 
particular actions, Carter has: 1) pre- 
sented the most comprehensive strategic 
arms limitation proposals the U.S. has 
ever offered the Soviet Union, 2) put the 
U.S. more forcefully on record than ever 
before as a champion of human rights 
around the world, and used foreign aid 
as a lever to pry loose such rights, 3) ig- 
nored diplomatic niceties in suggesting 
concessions that various factions must 
make in seeking peace in the Middle 
East, 4) taken on the politically danger- 
ous task of asking the nation to accept 
an energy-conservation plan that wiil re- 
quire sacrifices by millions 

Mixed Evidence. Carter has been 
untypically slow in filling many appoint- 
ive positions, but he has found time to 
offer amnesty to anyone who evaded the 
draft in the Viet Nam War. He has pro- 
posed abolition of the 190-year-old Elec- 
toral College, by which Presidents are 
chosen, urging that the popular vote de- 
termine the winner. He has asked for 
legislation to enable any American to 
show up at the polls and vote after sim- 
ply offering proof of age and residence 
—rather than having to register in ad- 
vance. He has asked US. allies to stop 
selling fast-breeder nuclear reactors and 
reprocessing equipment to nations that 
might use them for bombs. He has or- 
dered a halt in domestic development 
of plutonium as a fuel to reduce the dan- 
ger that it may be stolen by terrorists 
He has abruptly ordered a halt in the 
construction of major water and dam 
projects, enraging numerous Congress- 
men and local politicians 

Considering the actions he has tak- 


"Actually, ( was Congress that passed Roosevelt's 
legislation in just 100 days, finishing its work as 
F.D.R. completed his 105th day in office 
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en, Carter’s public-approval rating of 
72% is impressive, but not spectacular 
At about the same time in their pres- 
idential days, J.F.K.’s stood at 83%, 
Ike's at 74%, L.B.J.’s at 73% 

As an activist, it is not, of course, 
enough to make proposals; it is neces- 
sary to get them accepted and make 
them work. On that score, so far, the 
evidence is mixed. Carter sometimes 
apparently makes the assumption that 
if he merely quietly states some vir- 
tuous purpose (balancing the budget, 
abolishing nuclear arms), it will be 
accomplished 

That purposefulness is part of what 
could make him a great President; the 
naiveté that sometimes seems to go with 
it could make him a very bad one. But 
is it really naiveté? It is hard to believe 
so, given his demonstrably first-rate and 
complex mind. This and other contra- 
dictions in Carter may yet be accepted 
by America as a kind of refreshing syn- 
thesis of opposites, helping to raise Car- 
ter above the familiar left-right, liberal- 
conservative categories of personality 
—and of politics too. 

Cardigan Manner. In the mean- 
time the main points of his manner and 
method have become almost instant leg- 
end, familiar topics of puzzlement and 
debate. His cutting out of the presiden- 
cy’s pomp is immensely popular, but 
should not be confused with substance 
The imperial presidency was imperial 
not because the White House trumpeters 
seemed to play Hail to the Chief when- 
ever the President walked through a 
doorway, but for much deeper reasons 
Carter's use of his family as personal em- 
issaries and, even more, his impatience 
with the legislative process, suggest that 
his instincts, if not imperial, are certain- 
ly for power. 

Apart from his cardigan manner at 
home, Carter's most startling innovation 
has been his openness in foreign policy 
He takes risks by publicly spelling out 
proposals (for instance, on SALT) that 
are usually advanced one step al a time 
in private. Such openness can force for- 
eign, statesmen into positions from 
which they cannot easily retreat 

On human rights, he assumes a uni- 
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versal moralizing attitude—but does not 
really press the issue in countries that 
are essential to U.S. security. He pub- 
licly kicks Leonid Brezhnev in the shins 
and then sends Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance to Moscow in search of a new 
SALT breakthrough. But most Ameri- 
cans are plainly heartened by hearing 
their President give voice to those 200- 
year-old promises of what the nation 
stands for in the world. 

At the same time, the open discus- 
sion of new proposals involves the pub- 
lic in a way that it has not been involved 
in more secretive dealings. Abroad, it 
just might shock other countries into ac- 
tion on long-stalled issues—for instance, 
in the Middle East. On SALT, the Rus- 
sians are on the defensive and must 
wrestle with Carter's ideas. In the Ad- 
ministration’s dealings with Africa so 
far, there are signs of a sophisticated at- 
tempt to keep away from too direct in- 
tervention while still maintaining a 
strong influence. And there are some 
hints in Washington that the danger of 
too much openness is being learned. 

A special foreign policy problem is 
Andrew Young (see following story). In 
almost any other Administration, there 
would be serious discussion by now of 
whether Young should be asked to re- 
sign as a result of his frequent gaffes 
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There is no evidence that such a dis- 
cussion is going on. Indeed, Carter only 
last week pointedly said, “I've never 
complained about what Andy does.” 

As for the domestic economy, in 
retrospect the best thing that can be said 
about the misguided $50 rebate propos- 
al, now abandoned, is that compared 
with the stimulus demands by more lib- 
eral Democrats, it was modest. In gen- 
eral, Carter has wisely avoided asking 
for huge spending programs and is prov- 
ing himself an economic conservative 
whose policies are not too far different 
from Ford’s—to the great disappoint- 
ment of organized labor and liberal 
Democrats, including the majority of 
Congress. 

Doubtful Art. The expectation that 
a Democratic President would get along 
with a Democratic Congress, of course, 
has always been exaggerated; for one 
thing, the Democratic majority is so 
large that party solidarity is not nec- 
essary—and is extremely difficult to 
maintain. Besides, Carter has launched 
major proposals without adequately con- 
sulting congressional leaders and is still 
playing the outsider’s role. Carter be- 
lieves that Congressmen “tend to com- 
promise first and look for the principle 
involved after the fight is over.” Wheth- 
er he will ever learn the art of cajoling 
Congress as it wants to be cajoled is 
doubtful, but he has shown lately that 
he can learn from mistakes and knows 
how to compromise. 

This week's energy proposal will 
provide the first major test of Carter's 
mettle. From what is known so far, his 
approach to the problem (helped by the 
exceptionally able James Schlesinger) 
tries to compromise some sharp oppo- 
sites: free market and regulation, man- 
datory and voluntary approaches, incen- 
tives and penalties 

A consensus of TIME bureau chiefs 
across the U.S. is that on the whole, Car- 
ter has made a very promising and ex- 
citing start. “Carter has made mistakes,” 
observes Los Angeles’ William Rade- 
maekers. “But they are not sinister mis- 
takes. They may be an overreliance on 
the concept of a Government of the peo- 
ple, a concept so remote from our cur- 
rent experience as to be almost alien. We 
may well be moving into an era When the 
presidency is neither regal nor secretive, 
naive nor folksy, but interacts with 
Americans in a way that restores a sense 
of dynamism to our Government.” Adds 
New York’s Laurence Barrett: “We 
have no basis to worry much about the 
brains, intentions, candor and courage of 
the chap in the White House. That's a 
nice feeling. for a change.” 

For a conclusive test of Carter's abil- 
ities, the nation will have to wait longer 
than 100, or even 1,000 days. He plans 
to send up quite a few balloons besides 
the energy program—Government re- 
organization, tax reform, an overhaul of 
the welfare system, a balanced budget 
—and most of them will not be coming 
down for quite a while 
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A Muzzle for 
‘Motor Mouth’? 


Under another President, he might 
have been in the Maldives by now, or at 
an obscure desk in a State Department 
sub-basement. It is a tribute to the 
uniqueness of the new Administration, 
however, that Andrew Young not only 
hangs on to his sensitive post but is still 
considered a valuable member of Jimmy 
Carter's Cabinet. 

Whatever his virtues as U.N. Am- 
bassador, the former Georgia Congress- 
man has displayed an almost arrogant 
carelessness in his statements—so much 
so that State Department officials have 
tagged him “Motor Mouth.” Young, 45, 
had barely been sworn in when he said 
that Fidel Castro’s Cuban mercenaries 
“bring a certain stability to Angola.” 
That was only a warm-up. There were 
bloopers about sending U.S. troops to 
Rhodesia, about Britain having almost 
“invented racism,” about Arab attitudes 
toward Israelis being akin to Ku Klux 
Klan attitudes toward blacks. Soon the 
State Department found itself working 
almost full time to clarify, correct or 
apologize for Young’s remarks. 

Last week “Motor Mouth” was in 
overdrive. First he said that Americans 
should not get “all paranoid” about “a 
few Communists [in Africa], even a few 
thousand Communists.” Then, asked if 
he thought the South African govern- 
ment was “illegitimate,” he replied with 
a breezy “Yeah.” In Pretoria, the U.S 
ambassador was immediately sum- 
moned for an explanation. In Washing- 
ton, a State Department spokesman for- 
mally repudiated the remark. 

Still, Carter refused to reprimand his 
longtime friend. At week’s end, howev- 
er, there were rumors of an effort by the 
President to rein in Young. There was 
also a White House announcement that 
Vice President Walter Mondale had 
been asked to assume a key role in U.S 
policy toward Africa—an area in which 
Young has taken a special intefest. Any 
connection? Perhaps not; Carter told 
Mondale two weeks ago to help get the 
US. some friends in Africa. Still, the sus- 
picion lingered 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Still Mr. Outside 


These could be the days that determine whether Jimmy 
Carter will be a one-term President. This test of his capacity 
to lead has come quickly, invited by his own impatience and 
inexperience and an unrelenting world. But it is not unique 

In any President's stewardship there are unforgiving mo- 
ments in which he is poised between forces thal can sweep 
him on to greater favor and achievement or leave him a t- 
tleholder of little consequence. John Kennedy faced such a 
time at the Bay of Pigs only three months 
into his term. He shouldered the blame, 
wresting admiration finally from a dread- 
ful mistake. In the fall and winter of 1965, 

Lyndon Johnson, enervated by his gall- 
bladder removal, beset by the rising hor- 
ror of Viet Nam, let himself be guided by 
his melancholy nature into the deception 
and self-pity that eventually forced his re- 
treat to Texas. Oddly, Richard Nixon’s 
time came in triumph. After his victory 
in 1972, he went to Camp David and 
there, in lonely anger, decided to recon- 
stitute his Government by firing loyal 
workers and convinced himself that his 
position made him invincible to the Wa- 
tergate investigators. And Jerry Ford, 


KENNEDY & EISENHOWER AT CAMP DAVID AFTER BAY OF PIGS (1961); 
TROUBLED JOHNSON (1965); FORD PARDONING NIXON (1974) 


hardly realizing it, helped to seal his rejection in the 1976 elec- 
tion in the first month of his presidency by pardoning Nixon 

The showdown on energy policy that he has sought so de- 
liberately may not be the last of these tests of Carter. But it 
could be if, through arrogance or ineptitude, he fails to per- 
ceive his own delicate position. His Administration has been 
fragmented in the first three months, Pondering the White 
House, an important Congressman declared that he got no 
clear sense of determination and direction, “whether one 
agrees with the President or not.” 

Carter seems unaware of all this. He has gone through 
his White House days reading his reports and memos, talk- 
ing openly and even naively about his proposals and aspi- 
rations, reaching out always to his public as if he were on- 
stage. His faith in himself has been renewed in church and 
prayer each week. But as yet there is a singular detachment 
from the act of governing as it has been understood in the 
past. In truth, Carter's inexperience may be so great that he 
has very little notion of what he has done or failed to do. 

Here and there, however, there are signs that the full bur- 
den of national power is beginning to have impact. Attorney 
General Griffin Bell is plainly appalled these days at the mo- 
nastic life he must lead to do all the work before him. Secre- 
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tary of State Cyrus Vance is obviously a more cautious and 
thoughtful man after his encounter with the Soviets in Mos- 
cow. The White House men like Hamilton Jordan and Jody 
Powell still stand aloof from Washington, suspicious of its pro- 
tocols, staggered by its costs. confusion and hypocrisy. Now 
and then Carter himself seems on the verge of discouragement 
Rarely is there a glimpse of the exhilaration of wielding power 
that has marked almost every other recent President 
In this special way, Carter and his people are isolated 
—not from the American TV audience, not from the events 
of family and community, but from the Government which 
they have come to run. Carter remains an outsider in Wash- 
ington. He used that approach so effectively in his campaign 
and perhaps he has deliberately chosen not to join the city 
That could be a profound mistake 
Splashing a little bourbon over ice 
with Senators like Russell Long or spend- 
ing an evening cruising down the Poto- 
mac with House Speaker Tip O'Neill, lis- 
tening to his Boston stories, or winking 
at a few pet water projects may not be 
what Carter had in mind when he came 
to the capital. But right or wrong. the ways 
of Government have grown up over two 
centuries. They are not apt to be discard- 
ed or reformed by anyone who stands dis- 
approvingly at arm’s length 
The notion that Carter can easily go 
to the people, sweeping aside or ignoring 
the intermediary institutions of Govern- 
ment, was always more fancy than fact 
Franklin Roosevelt tried it and failed. So 
did Richard Nixon, in a different way 
Powerful Congressmen and Senators have 


demonstrated time and time again that they have their own 
constituencies—and that Presidents rarely can dislodge them 

It is clear now that Carter is not going to be an innovator 
and inspirer. His ideas for change have been on the shelves 
for years. Johnson and Nixon tried Government reorgani- 
zation. Cutting back nuclear weapons was a hope of Eisen- 
hower’s. Tax reform and energy conservation have been de- 
bated in each Congress of the past decade. What Carter offers 
along with his down-home style, is the engineer's mind and 
manner in making up a new blueprint for the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that it can better serve the people. It is enor- 
mously important, but it is tedious and often boring 

Until now, Carter has practiced a kind of arrogance, 
standing stubbornly on his sense of rectitude while talking in 
biblical terms about humility and service. But there is now in 
the wind the feeling that the President may be a wiser man, 
ready to come down from his lofty pulpit and contend in the 
corridors of power, seamy though they may be. If in the pro- 
cess he retains his hope, his good sense and his energy while 
learning about some of the darker rituals of Federal Govern- 
ment, it could be the way toa brighter day for everyone 
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The Verdict Thus Far 


TIME asked several Washington 
watchers from the campuses, business 
and other fields for their assessments of 
President Carter’s performance to date. 
Their replies: 


Cc. VANN WOODWARD, Yale historian 
Complicated Carter undoubtedly is— 
and elusive as well. When he did choose 
a label for himself, however, it was that 
of “populist.” In its Southern origins, 
populism struck roots in the best dem- 
ocratic tradition. Carter had legitimate 
claims in blood and heritage to that tra- 
dition. I would like to believe he will 
stick to it. If he does, the populist dogma 
—illustrated by automatic voter regis- 
tration and overthrow of the Electoral 
College—may well be put to unprece- 
dented tests. 

The past three months, however, 
have not been altogether reassuring. The 
most disturbing slips from the true faith 
have been concessions to the privileged 
that gladden hearts in Wall Street and 
business, constituencies that true pop- 
ulists can never hope to win. Given more 
time and experience, he may compen- 
sate for those defections. He does not 
seem to be a slow learner. 


GEORGE REEDY, Lyndon Johnson's press 
secretary. Carter has succeeded in giv- 
ing Americans the impression they are 
getting their Government back. He has 
become our first real television Presi- 
dent. People always said that about Ken- 
nedy, but they were wrong. Kennedy 
was a man of words. I don’t think Car- 
ter does very well with words. That fire- 
side chat he held wearing a sweater was 
more than a stunt. It said a lot of things 
to a lot of people: we'll have to dress 
more warmly from now on, use less fuel 
and just be colder in general. He could 
have made 15 speeches and not made 
the point as well 

As with the tax rebate, I have the 
feeling he sometimes buys ideas too 


‘OTTO ECKSTEIN 


quickly. On the other hand, I haven't 
seen anything yet that is terribly inno- 
vative. This does not bother me—what’s 
new is not necessarily what’s good. The 
problem is that many people voted for 
him because they thought he would be 
innovative. Ford did a great job restor- 
ing integrity to the White House, but 
he did not break the feeling of aloof- 
ness. Carter has done that. Now I would 
like to know what he’s going to do with 
it. My evaluation: still mixed 


ALAN GREENSPAN, chief economic advis- 
er in the Ford Administration; member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists. At first I 
was concerned that Carter would foster 
programs that would reverse much of 
the progress that President Ford had 
made in defusing the inflationary bias in 
our economy. Now, although I can 
scarcely say that all of my concerns have 
been stilled, I view the President a good 
deal more positively. His campaign 
commitments to achieve a balanced 
budget by fiscal year 1981 appeared to be 
little more than rhetoric—and, indeed, 
they may end up that way. But now they 
sound a little more convincing. Certain- 
ly his dropping of the $50 rebate—a bad 
idea to begin with—is evidence that he 
may be willing to take those tough ac- 
tions that are essential if we are to rein 
in federal spending. However, the real 
tests still lie ahead. 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER Jr., Aistorian 
Carter seems to me still something of a 
mystery. He is plainly a man of acute in- 
telligence, strong character, agreeable 
manner and considerable conviction of 
his own rectitude. But I have no clear un- 
derstanding yet of the direction in which 
he would like to lead the country, es- 
pecially in domestic affairs. His back- 
ground seemingly inclines him to be a 
manager rather than an innovator. May- 
be the times demand more than just 
good middle management 


HENRY FORD I 


\N GREENSPAN 


He has offered no serious program 
against either unemployment or infla- 
tion. His appointments seem very good. 
So do his impulses in foreign policy—es- 
pecially the control of nuclear weapons 
and the support of human rights. But I 
have the impression that these remain 
impulses rather than thought-through 
policies. One has the feeling, for exam- 
ple, that no one looked at the new SALT 
proposals from the Soviet viewpoint and 
asked why Moscow should be expected 
to accept a deal so manifestly to Amer- 
ican advantage. As for human rights, 
this is really a campaign, not a policy. 
One does not feel that the Administra- 
tion has worked out its implications or 
decided how far to run with it. Nev- 
ertheless, it is refreshing. So far, the good 
far outweighs the harm. 


VERNON JORDAN, executive director of 
the National Urban League. My view of 
Carter in January—shared by most 
black people—was hopeful. Today, my 
opinion of him is high. He has estab- 
lished a definite profile for his Admin- 
istration; he has introduced important 
new approaches such as concern for hu- 
man rights and a hard-nosed energy pol- 
icy, and has used the symbolic powers 
of his office to project concern for peo- 
ple’s problems. But he has not yet fol- 
lowed with substantive programs. 

On the positive side, I would count 
the amnesty and the proposal to create 
jobs for young people as being impor- 
tant. On the debit side, I would count 
his excessive concern for conservative 
opinion in forming economic policy. His 
plan did not begin to fulfill his promise 
to work toward full employment. 


OTTO ECKSTEIN, Harvard economist; 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists. 
The results so far have been mediocre 
at best. A Democratic President, work- 
ing with a Democratic Congress, might 
have brought the country a new day of 
enlightenment. 

Before the election I believed that 
with a President and Congress of the 
same party there was a greater chance 
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of generating effective economic policy 
I am sorry to say that has not been the 
case. Carter is fighting with Congress 
the same way Ford did, and he has end- 
ed up being saddled with a stimulus 
package that is unbalanced. There is vir- 
tually nothing in it for the middle class 
The only across-the-board benefit would 
have been the $50 rebate. Carter spent 
a lot of political capital in trying to get 
it, and then lost face by abandoning it 
It hasn't been an auspicious beginning 


HENRY FORD Il, automaker and early 
Carter supporter. He’s done a very good 
job, and I'm glad to see he cut that $50 
proposal out. The most important prob- 
lem he’s got right now is inflation. | am 
concerned that we might get a tax on 
cars to promote efficient fuel usage be- 
cause that could be bad for our indus- 
try: it takes the decisions on pricing from 
us and gives them to Government. We 
already have laws on fuel economy and 
[exhaust] emissions, and we can meet 
them. We're 100% better on emissions 
now than we were in 1974, and that’s 
not bad 

On human rights, he has got to take 
a stand, but I think it has got to take 
into consideration the political conse- 
quences. If he continues to talk too loud 
and too long and too strong about it, it 
can do more harm than good. Some of 
these countries have been our friends 


TOM HAYDEN, writer and 1960s anti- 
war leader. Carter is a blend, he’s 
balancing. One day he’s open, conduct- 
ing a people's diplomacy, and the 
next day he’s defending secret payments 
to King Hussein. The best thing he’s 
done is to appoint Andrew Young to 
the United Nations. There are also a 
number of people at the secondary lev- 
el who represent a modest success on 
the part of the civil rights or peace move- 
ments of the past 15 years—a certain 
acceptance of views now being built 
into the system 

The worst thing he’s done is the SALT 
package. [With the SALT impasse,] it 
looks to me like we are on the edge of 
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the most costly and depressing spiral of 
the arms race. I haven't felt this frus- 
trated since the beginning of the Viet 
Nam War. If the Democratic leaders of 
the Congress are unable to come up with 
a creative alternative to the cold war 
—afler Viet Nam, the CIA revelations 
and Watergate—who the hell will? To 
me, this is like where I came in. 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH, former Re- 
publican Senator from Maine. Overall, 
I'm most impressed. When he was in- 
augurated, I was troubled by his Mes- 
siah posture and his sanctimonious crit- 
icism of others while avoiding very 
adroitly taking a clear stand on major.is- 
sues. Increasingly, I have come to judge 
him by his actions rather than his words 
—and his actions are far superior 

The best thing that he has done is 
to face up to reality and unpleasant 
facts like the energy crisis. He must be 
given low marks on congressional re- 
lations. | hope this is more from ig- 
norance and lack of experience than 
from claimed stubbornness and arro- 
gance. But the chief negative aspect of 
his performance thus far is the uncer- 
tainty and instability of some of his de- 
cisions and pronouncements. The prime 
example is the tax rebate, which he so 
emphatically emphasized—and then, 
overnight, dropped. It reminds me of 
the partisan campaign criticism against 
Gerald Ford for first opposing a tax 
cut and later proposing one. 


JERRY BROWN, California's Democratic 
Governor. Carter is off to a very good 
start. | am pleased with the initiatives 
he has taken and his willingness to speak 
out, We're only in April, but during his 
period in office so far, Carter has shown 
clarity of thought and decisiveness of ac- 
tion. He is a breath of fresh air after 
the stagnation of the previous years 

The country needs a sense of pur- 
pose and a commitment to a minimum 
philosophical objective; otherwise there 
will be no chance of gaining ideological 
initiatives. I'd say the momentum Car- 
ter is providing in achieving this is good 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


How Jimmy’s 
Staff Operates 


At first they seemed to be in over 
their heads—way over. Jimmy Carter's 
aides and assistants ignored the barons 
on Capitol Hill. They irked newsmen. 
bureaucrats and other supplicants by let- 
ting their phones jingle unanswered 
Mail piled up. Key sub-Cabinet posts 
went unfilled for weeks, and ambassa- 
dorial appointments have only just 
begun to trickle out. Meanwhile, the 
White House staff that Carter had prom- 
ised to slash by 30% has grown by near- 
ly 30%, to 655 names. 

But now, at least to hear Carter staff- 
ers tell it, the new team’s teething days 
are about over. Admits one top White 
House aide: “There was great confusion 
in the beginning—and it lasted longer 


“than most people thought was appro- 


priate.” Much of the confusion has been 
ironed out—with the help of all those 
added staffers and simply more time to 
get on top of the job. Meanwhile, a back- 
log of 314,000 unanswered letters has 
been cleared up. and the extra staff helps 
to handle the mail load, which averag- 
es 75,000 letters a week 

Moving Jordan. The Eisenhower 
and Nixon staffs had pyramidal organi- 
zations, with one or two men controlling 
access to the President. Carter's aides 
describe their setup as a wheel: the Pres- 
ident is the hub and his top assistants are 
the spokes—equally positioned, in theo- 
ry, to feed the boss with information and 
advice from many quarters. The reality 
is somewhat different. 

The spoke that is longest and strong- 
est of all is clearly Hamilton Jordan, 32 
the breezy, feet-up Georgian who was 
Carter’s executive secretary in his gu- 
bernatorial days and is now boss of “po- 
litical coordination” in the White House 
Referring to the longtime Georgia con- 
fidant who has helped him out on par- 
ticularly knotty problems, Carter calls 
Jordan “My West Wing Charles Kir- 
bo.” In fact, Jordan’s responsibilities are 
just about what he chooses to make 
them. Chuckles a colleague: “Power 
groups in the Carter White House? 
Hamilton is the power group.” 

The assistant most trusted and re- 
spected by Carter, Jordan has completed 
the time-consuming task of leading the 
talent search for high-level appointees 
Now he is moving forcefully into pol- 
icy decisions. Other aides say that Jor- 
dan, sorry that he had not got himself 
more deeply involved in the decision 
making on Carter's minimum-wage pro- 
posal last month, eagerly responded to 
Carter's call to join the energy-pro- 
gram deliberations. When Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal and Eco- 
nomics Adviser Charles Schultze want- 
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ed to express doubts about part of the 
plan, they sent a tough memo to Car- 
ter. But it was Jordan, disturbed by 
the mounting dissension over the plan, 
who actually went to Carter and got 
him to schedule a broad, top-level dis- 
cussion of it. 

Jordan still resists being pegged as 
Carter's chief of staff, either in name or 
in fact. Says a Jordan intimate: “Ham- 
ilton doesn’t like the kind of stuff a chief 
of staff has to deal with, all those in- 
tramural problems and the paper flow.” 
Jordan himself says that he has no de- 
sire to get in the way of Carter's con- 
tact with Cabinet officers and other 
staffers. The West Wing troops, he be- 
lieves, must “function as a staff should 
—that is, to support Carter and mon- 
itor things that are going on in the 
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MIDGE COSTANZA 


Cabinet members and the President. 
Cabinet chiefs can go directly to Car- 
ter, of course. “But,” says Watson, “as a 
practical matter, they find it helpful to 
pass those verbal communications on to 
me for transmission to him. They're very 
solicitous of the President’s time.” 
Robert Lipshutz, 55, the Counsel to 
the President, remains Carter’s senior 
aide (the average age of the other top as- 
sistants is 37), and he presides over the 
daily 8 a.m. staff meeting. But his in- 
fluence on policy has not broadened be- 
yond relatively narrow legal areas, such 
as deciding the conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems for Carter's appointees and advis- 
ing the commutation of G. Gordon Lid- 
dy’s Watergate sentence. A _ rapidly 
rising member of the Carter staff is Do- 
mestic Policy Assistant Stuart E. Eizen- 
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Breezier and more relaxed than any bunch in years. 


Federal Government, and to help him 
develop and manage his programs.” 

Besides Jordan, there are five other 
holdovers from Carter's days in Geor- 
gia who are members of the senior staff 
—spokes in Jimmy’s wheel—and have 
ready access to the President. Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell, 33, is probably in 
touch with Carter more frequently than 
anyone else, including Jordan. As one 
colleague describes the emerging West 
Wing pecking order: “There's Hamilton 
and Jody, and then there are the oth- 
ers.” Powell was one of the eight aides 
and Cabinet members Carter called in 
last week to discuss whether he should 
drop the $50 rebate. 

Jack Watson Jr., 38, is both Cab- 
inet secretary and Carter’s Assistant for 
Intergovernmental Affairs—his formal 
link to the Department Secretaries as 
well as to Governors and important 
mayors. Watson describes himself as a 
“flow point” for Carter; he is respon- 
sible for routing all messages between 
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stat, 34. Although quiet and self-effac- 
ing, he has gained the respect of his 
colleagues for his grasp of complex is- 
sues. Carter too has taken notice. Said 
he, after the Administration's meetings 
on the energy program: “Stu has been 
very impressive in these meetings. He’s 
really impressed me with his ideas and 
his understandings.” 

Rising Stars. Congressional Liaison 
Frank Moore, 41, seems to be recover- 
ing from his shaky start in his sensitive 
position. Moore's staff has been beefed 
up, and complaints about poor commu- 
nication with Capitol Hill are diminish- 
ing. In any case, Jordan says that most 
of the criticism unfairly focused on 
Moore: “A number of us on the White 
House staff contributed to his problems 
by mistakes in our own areas.” 

So far, the least influential of the sev- 
en staffers who make up the Carter inner 
circle seems to be Midge Costanza, 44, 
the former vice mayor of Rochester. She 
is the group’s only female, the only eth- 






nic and the only non-Georgian. One 
White House watcher wisecracks: 
“They had hoped she might be hand- 
icapped too.” Costanza’s job: to deal, as 
she says, with “organized America,” 
meaning special-interest groups such as 
senior citizens and gay organizations. 
Costanza is much more liberal than Car- 
ter on most issues, and thus far has not 
had much impact on policy. 

Below the group of seven—and, of 
course, Vice President Walter Mondale, 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, James Schlesinger and Bud- 
get Chief Bert Lance—is the “junior var- 
sity.” These are the dozen or so lesser 
aides who keep the White House whir- 
ring and the senior seven free to con- 
centrate on their own functions. 

On this level, the rising stars tend 
to be Jordan aides. His chief deputy, 
Landon Butler, 35, is a key operative 
for the Georgia cadre and is organized 
labor’s West Wing contact. Another Jor- 
dan man is Richard Hutcheson, 25, a 
former campaign aide, who oversees the 
paper flow into Carter’s In box. Senior 
staffers send their memos—held to two 
pages, when possible—to Hutcheson for 
delivery to Carter. But juniors with ideas 
they want Carter to consider must send 
their notes to their own senior staffer 
first; if he passes a memo, it then goes 
on to Hutcheson. If he deems it unwor- 
thy of a showing to Carter, Hutcheson 
may ask for a revision. While he claims 
to try hard not to do violence to other 
staffers’ ideas, he has gained a reputa- 
tion for abrasiveness. Lately, he has been 
holding regular discussions with eight to 
ten other j.v. staffers on the “longer- 
range picture.” Says he: “People have 
to know what's coming up.” 

Fewer Knives. Some critics, ob- 
serving the Georgians’ fierce loyalty to 
their boss, have suggested that Carter 
could be creating his own imperial pres- 
idency; he is surrounded by a palace 
guard that, despite its relentless infor- 
mality, is a palace guard nonetheless. 
That does not seem likely. Reports TIME 
Correspondent Bonnie Angelo: “There 
is within the Carter White House less 
jockeying and fewer glinting knives in 
the back than is usual in a place where 
power can be determined by how close 
you sit to the Oval Office. The Carter 
staff is more relaxed and more ap- 
proachable than any other White House 
group in recent years. Their chief flaw 
is not some latent imperial instinets but 
their lack of Washington savvy. Their 
total experience in government lies in 
their years with Carter; they are not yes 
men by any means, but they bring no 
new insights, no sensitivities honed un- 
der different pressures.” 

Eventually, the President’s aides will 
gain that missing Capitol experience. 
Along the way, of course, they could also 
succumb to a special Washington vice. 
Says Angelo: “Thus far, the Carter staff 
has not demonstrated a thirst for power 
—but power, after all, can be an ac- 
quired taste.” 
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Clockwise from above: Cabinet Secretary Jack Watson (left) with aides; 
Congressional Liaison Frank Moore; Hamilton Jordan after tennis match; 
Domestic Policy Assistant Stuart Eizenstat outside Oval Office. 
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If you're already using the IBM 
magnetic card in your office, 
you've already taken the first step 
toward IBM Office System 6 
Because Office System 6 takes 
this magnetic card technology 
and gives ita whole new 
range of capabilities 
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If you're now using the IBM magnetic card, 
you've already taken the first step. 


IBM Office System 6 is a new 
system developed by the people 
who have an unmatched systems 
capability. It's a system that 
becomes a reality only after a 
thorough examination and 
analysis of your individual 
office's needs 

If no two offices are exactly 
alike, then no two systems should 
be. Each is fitted to your office’s 
requirements. And since each 
system is modular, new units can 
be added or existing units 
reassigned as your needs 
change 

Office System 6 isn't just 
substantially more flexible; it's 
more capable. Very simply, it 
offers a more efficient way of 
dealing not only with the origina- 


tion of text but with its processing 
and its distribution. In short, with 
every aspect of an office’s Word 
Processing requirements. 

In addition to its other 
functions, Office System 6 
creates, monitors, and updates 
office records electronically. It 
will search, retrieve, and compile 

information from personne! 
rosters, customer 
lists, internal 
telephone direc- 
tories, and the 
like. Many jobs 
that were once 
put on index 
cards and done 
by hand can 
be accomplished 
with Office 
System 6 
electronically. 

Our long 
involvement in 
the development of Word Pro- 
cessing has resulted in a fresh 
and comprehensive approach to 
the problem. IBM Office System 6 
It not only allows you to increase 
productivity but allows you to 
offer greater job satisfaction 
for your people 


How does Office System 6 
work? 


As we indicated, IBM Office 
System 6 is as simple or as 
complex as the jobs it performs 
It calls upon high-capacity 
display stations for revisions, 
advanced-technology printers 
for formatting and high-speed 
playout, and IBM mag card 
typewriters for origination 

Office System 6 is based 


upon the IBM magnetic card 
you've come to know. The card is 
used to store information to be 
processed and also may be the 
means by which commands are 
given to the system. For the 
average business letter, the 
magnetic card is unmatched for 
its convenience. For longer 
documents and administrative 
records, IBM offers a second 
form of media: the IBM Office 
System 6 Diskette. The diskette 
offers an enormous storage 
capacity —270,000 characters or 
130 pages per diskette. So in 
Office System 6 you have a choice 
of media: magnetic card or 
diskette, or both 

t should be noted here, too 
that IBM Office System 6 is 
compatible with existing IBM 
magnetic keyboards. In fact 
it makes them vastly more 
productive 

The combination of features 
in the new Office System 6 allows 
revision of text to be made 
with unprecedented ease and 
speed 

The letter or document you 
want can be retrieved from the 
diskette or magnetic card in 
seconds. Then a functional 
display shows revisions as they 
are being made. This remarkable 
functional display actually 
communicates with the typist. It 
offers instruction and guidance 
It poses simple, direct questions 
about the formatting of the job 
Then the typist usually responds 
by simply pressing a key to 
select the option desired. All the 
complex functions are sét in 
motion as simply as that. 








you haven't been 
but it makes 
you already have. 


In short, the display helps operator along with the document. deal with it adequately in this 
eliminate keyboard errors, It can communicate with com- limited space. To get a much more 
increases revision speed, and puters at up to 240 characters complete idea as to how Office 
increases productivity per second System 6 can help you, call your 

And while the typist is , IBM Office Products Division 
performing the revisions on one hie touched only the Let our Marketing Representative 
job, Office System 6 can be surface. help you establish a plan for 
printing out a completely IBM Office System 6 candra- _ your office and help you dis- 
different job from the same matically change the cover how your present 
diskette simultaneously nature of Word office system can be 

Office System Processing in your strengthened and the 
6 offers a recent office. As such, we total productivity of 


IBM advance — couldn't begin to Office Products Division your office enhanced. 
ink-jet printing 
a printing system 
that gives you 
typewritten qual- 
ity at many times 
the speed of a 
typewriter (up to 
92 characters 
per second 
in 12- pitch) 
Ink-jet printing 
will print letters, 
documents, and 
envelopesaswell 
It will feed and 
stack paper and 
envelopes in se- 
quence automati- 
Cally. And it will 
hold enough 
paper to print 
7¥2 hours 
continuously 
IBM Office 
System 6 can 
perform other 
distribution 
functions as well 
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It can print out at remote Introducin 
locations in a format selected at 
the sending station. It can ° 
moma IBM Office System 6 
information to the receiving y’ e 





IBM Office System 6. Which components will you need? 
That depends on your office and your problem. 





Check the facts: 


1. Low price plus... Pintostarts 

out with a low price. But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
climbing steep hills, passing quickly, 
and entering highways confidently 
Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
ita comfortable, stable ride. And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 
and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
responsive handling 





2. Excellent mileage. 


mpg mpg 
39 highway | Zz city 


EPA estimates: win 23 ier engine, manual trans- 
messon. 2 73 axle withoul air conckhoneng. power steening and 
power brakes Your actual meleage will vary depending on your 
car's condition, ophonal equipment, and how and where you 
drive Caiiornia and high altitude ratings lower 


























3-Door Runabout 
with new all-glass third door 
and flip-up removable roof options 


3. Scheduled maintenance 


reduced $ 3 5 3. 


¢ Over the past four years, more than 
75% of the scheduled maintenance 
requirements on Pinto’s 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim- 
inated. That's an estimated reduction 
In costs of $35 3 

© So today, the base Pinto’s average 
scheduled service is estimated at only 
$186 for the first 50,000 miles 


Based on Ford's Service Labor Time 
Standards Manual, a $13.50 labor rate, and 
suggested retail parts prices in effect 8/31/76 


FORD PINTO 
FORD DIVISION 


Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabout 





4. High resale value. 
Pinto consistently has high resale value. 
Compare Pinto's resale prices to Vega’s, 
for example: 

Used Car Retail Prices, January 1977 











Pinto 


VEGA | PINTO | Advantage 
$1,264 | $1,489 
1974 $1,572 | $1,861 

1975 $1,958 | $2,306 


Source: National Average N.A.D.A. Used Car Guide 



















It's easy to see why most small cars 
have a tough time beating Pinto’s built- 
in and lasting value. 


And more... 


¢ Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

* Roomy, comfortable interior. 

¢ Exciting options. 

¢ Rugged unit-body construction. 

¢ The best rust and corrosion pro- 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

* More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


4 When America needs 
a better idea, 
’ Ford puts it on wheels. 
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zal “The question is whether 
em we go skittering off the edge 
‘ ‘AN me of the cliff in a blind way or 
\, qi y whether we start to make the 
Lam adjustments now. The purpose 
‘ . 4 of the President's program is to 
N start adjusting now for what will in- 
evitably happen in the future.” 

In that measured, dispassionate manner, James R. Schle- 
singer, who is President Carter’s Mr. Energy, spelled out the Ad- 
ministration’s approach to the nation’s looming energy crisis. 
He was speaking to members of Time Inc.'s third energy con- 
ference. The timing could hardly have been more propitious. 
Only two weeks before President Carter's self-imposed deadline 
for the announcement of a comprehensive energy program, 88 
leaders from the Government and virtually every energy indus- 
try and interest group gathered in Williamsburg, Va. The speech- 
es and discussions provided a unique preview of the debate that 
Carter’s policy address on April 20 will inevitably touch off. 

Appropriately, the keynote speaker was Schlesinger (TIME 
cover, April 4), the cerebral administrator par excellence, to 
whom Carter entrusted the assignment of formulating a com- 
prehensive plan for submission to Congress within 100 days of 
the Inauguration. 

“We have a classic Malthusian case of exponential growth 
against a finite source,” explained Schlesinger. “On the demand 
side, we have the additional problem that increasingly our en- 
ergy system generates waste, a high degree of inefficiency. On 
the supply side of the problem, we have the additional embar- 
rassment that we have become unduly dependent on foreign 
sources. Some other nations also are highly dependent on for- 
eign sources, but it is a special problem for the great stabilizing 
power of the West, which requires a high degree of economic 
and political invulnerability.” 

Sometimes rapping the lectern for emphasis, Schlesinger con- 
tinued: “Since World War II, we have had a phenomenal rate of 
malusage so that in each decade—the ‘50s and the 60s—the 
world consumed more than had been used up in all previous 
human history. Oil production should peak out around the world 
in the early 1990s. The world, which is now consuming about 60 
million bbl. a day, faces a limit on production somewhere around 
75 million or 80 million bbl. a day. That means in five years’ 
time we may have chewed up most of the possibility of further ex- 
pansion of oil production.” 

Turning to details of the presidential package, Schlesinger 
said that it dealt with two time frames: the next ten years and be- 
yond. For the next decade, he said, the U.S. will rely mainly on 
strict conservation and the two “bridging fuels,” coal and con- 
ventionally produced nuclear energy. “We are going to have to 
make do with what we have,” he declared. “There will be no fu- 
sion reactor, no breeder reactor, there will be no solar-electric en- 
ergy, only those fuels currently available will generally be 
around.” Schlesinger candidly explained the Administration's de- 
cision to de-emphasize breeder research as a concession to the en- 
vironmentalists. He defended it as the sort of trade-off neces- 
sary in order to organize a national consensus in support of 
Carter's program 

After the first decade, new energy technology. including per- 
haps even the breeder reactor, will begin to take up the slack 
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Opening the Debate 


caused by depletion of domestic natural gas and oil supplies. Re- 
assuring his audience, composed largely of industry leaders, 
Schlesinger said that the President's energy plan was by no means 
a no-growth, no-win proposition. “No comprehensive energy 
plan should be designed to bring about conservation at the ex- 
pense of income, output and employment,” he said. “So the first 
axiom of any comprehensive energy plan must be the main- 
tenance of jobs, the expansion of the economy, the growth of pro- 
ductivity.” In coping with the crisis, Schlesinger added, “we have 
a hidden asset: our past prodigality, wastefulness and squan- 
dering. Given that base, we have lots of opportunities to save, 
and we shall be saving in the transportation market, the res- 
idential market, and to a considerable extent in the industrial 
market.” 

Still, cautioned Schlesinger, “we face a change in American 
habits; that means constraint, curtailment. That is uncomfort- 
able. Everybody will have to make some kind of sacrifice. We 
will not, however, be required to reduce the American standard 
of living. We are going to go on with suburbanized homes; we 
will have individualized transportation in the form of a mo- 
torcar. Both will have to be far more fuel efficient in the future 
than they have been in the past.” 

But even more than that, Schlesinger views the energy crisis 
as a blessing in disguise, a beneficial testing of the nation’s spirit 
and ability to cope. In his estimation, the crisis, if handled 


KEYNOTER JAMES SCHLESINGER RAPPING THE LECTERN 
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. properly, will provide the opportu- 
" nity for the American people to recapture the old 
2 ! virtues of sacrifice and a sense of shared destiny 
oe ne The 24-day conference was divided into five 
} three-hour working sessions, each dealing with a 
specific aspect of the energy crisis. A speaker led 
off each session, followed by three or four panelists 
Then came sometimes sharp question-and-answer periods 
The five topics, with a quick summary of the consensus on 
each, and highlights of the discussion: 


oF i 





OVERALL OUTLOOK. In a word, gloomy. The U.S. will ex- 
haust its oil and natural-gas resources within the next 30 or 40 
years. Decontrol of prices might spur more U.S. production, but 
Democrats in Congress would probably block it. Unless Amer- 
ican imports of crude are quickly curbed, the U.S. will be taking 
oil away from its allies. And the sums needed for development 
of alternate sources of energy are immense 


The lead-off speaker was the Senate’s most powerful voice 
on energy, Democrat Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson of Washington. 
He opposed full decontrol of petroleum prices because “I don’t 
think we should let our price policy be based on decisions by 
OPEC.” Aware that many oil-industry listeners would prefer an 
acceptance of OPEC’s higher levels, he added with a smile: “I 
think we are going to have a real fight over prices.” 

The fight began immediately. In the question session, Fred 
Hartley, president of California-based Union Oil, spoke up. 

Hartley: Today you are telling us to produce more old oil 
and find more new oil. Where the hell can we expect to get the 
cash flow from when we are using up oil reserves and trying to re- 
place them at costs greater than what we are getting for our oil? 

Jackson: You want a guaranteed price? 

Hartley: We want a price, sir, that in the event of World 
War III, and if the Middle East situation changes completely 
and suddenly, oil is back to $3 a bbl 

Jackson: Do you want a guaranteed price? 

Hartley: We want a price, sir, that gives us protection— 

Jackson: You want 

Hartley: Please let me finish—a price recognizing that the 
world economic crisis is such that there is no security in the 
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energy area. There are forces afoot that no businessman or even 
the U.S. Government has been able to contend with 

Jackson remained unmoved 

M.LT. Professor Henry D. Jacoby warned that despite Jack- 
son’s objections, economic forces would drive up the price of oil 
sharply long before the US. actually depletes its reserves. “We 
are not going to run out of oil,” he said. “It’s just going to get pro- 
hibitively expensive to run the economy on it.” Walter Levy, the 
pre-eminent international oil adviser, added that, as shortages be- 
come more severe, the U.S. could be placed in the politically per- 
ilous position of bidding against its own allies for oil. “There can 
be no Energy Fortress America,” said Levy. “We may be suc- 
cessful [in outbidding allies], but we would not survive.” 

Levy, who advises oil companies and governments through- 
out the world, calculated that by 1985 the 24-member Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development club of indus- 
trialized nations will incur at least $270 billion in debts to pay for 
oil imports. Of the world’s 140 oil-importing countries, only ten 
will be able to help themselves much by selling industrial and con- 
sumer goods to the OPEC nations. The less-developed countries 
will soon exhaust their already strained credit. Levy warned that 
the world must set up effective machinery to offset the one-sided 
transfer of wealth or face eventual economic chaos. “Financing 
can no longer be handled with mirrors,” he said. 

Chase Manhattan Bank's chief energy economist John G 
Winger figured that during the decade that began in '75, the oil in- 





Ol CONSULTANT WALTER LEVY ANSWERING A QUESTIONER 


dustry in the non-Communist world will require $1.4 trillion for 
new plant and equipment. Yet oil profits, after a spurt in 1973- 
74, have fallen to 4.7% of revenue, far too low to generate need- 
ed capital. Winger estimates that if inflation continues at its 
present rate, the oil companies by 1985 will be forced to charge 
$43.25 per bbl. to generate the sums needed for expansion. Such 
a huge oil price rise would force up prices of many other goods, 
speed inflation still more and force yet higher fuel rates 


INCENTIVES AND ROADBLOCKS. The U:S. can produce more 
energy—but only at far higher costs. Present efforts are being sty- 
mied by uncertainty about future Government policy, environ- 
mentalist objections and multilayered bureaucracies whose li- 
censing procedures are needlessly time-consuming 


“Up to now our Government's approach to energy problems 
has been largely characterized by indifference, indecision and 
delay,” complained Donald L. Bower, president of Chevron 
U.S.A. But, he added, “there are measures our nation can 
undertake to slow and later reverse its increasing dependency 
on foreign energy.” He stressed the need for additional discov- 
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We've convinced a lot of parents 
to put their kids in the attic. 


At one time, attics were dark Weldwood® is made by our Champion we make for you, because we are one 
forbidding places where people rarely Building Products division (formerly of the largest forest products companies 
ventured. But today, more and U.S. Plywood). It’s just one of the many __ in the world. And that means there are 
more attics are being transformed into wood products we make that are 
bright bedrooms, cheerful rec rooms used by homeowners when they re 
and warm workrooms, all made remodeling or putting on an addition many of the wood and paper products 
possible by the wide range of effects And by the construction industry, you rely upon daily, then growing new 
you can achieve with paneling of course, when they're building a house _ trees to assure us all of a never ending 

One of the most famous from the bottom up supply. And there's no other natural 
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42” plow blade. 36” snow 
thrower. 7 cu. ft. cart. 30” 
lawn sweeper...these 
big, heavy-duty attach- 
ments make others look 
like toys 
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From the frozen corpses of the Donner party to the hot lines of the Cold War... 
from Jemmy Madison to Jimmy Carter, here is 


AMERICA-the unending story. 


Today, yesterday, tomorrow 








Who 


Possessor of vast powers, the 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives determines how 
strong, or weak, a Congress will 
be. So-called “czars” —Reed, 
Cannon, Rayburn—are remem 
bered while weaker counter- 
parts become historical 
footnotes. Through colorful per- 
sonalities, from the elegant 
Henry Clay to the earthy Tip 
O'Neill, American Heritage ties 
the past and present together 
for you. 














What 


The coming of the Cold War, for 
example —the Berlin Wall, U-2 
flights, the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
Tonkin Gulf, SALT talks— 
actions and reactions, moves 
and countermoves, ours and 
theirs. In American Heritage, 

W. Averell Harriman draws on a 
half century of diplomatic expe- 
rience to tell you how it all began. 
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Where - x At any point in America’s 
American Her itage— unending story. from 1777 at 


Saratoga to 1877 in the Sioux 
country of the Dakotas to 1977 
in space-age Houston, 

Cars, American Heritage is equally 
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quality, the texture of time 
and place. 
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eries and the widespread application of methods, such as pump- 
ing solvent chemicals into depleted wells, to get more oil out of 
older fields. “By 1985 more than 40% of total domestic pro- 
duction must come from new discoveries or enhanced recovery 
projects.” Bower was pessimistic about the outlook for domestic 
natural gas. By 1981, he thinks, falling natural-gas supplies will 
be capable of filling only about one-fifth of the nation’s energy de- 
mand, v. almost one-third in the early 1970s. 

As Bower sees it, the biggest roadblock to increasing pro- 
duction is Government price-control policy that “discourages 
the formation of the capital necessary to expand supplies, in- 
hibits sensible planning and encourages wasteful consumption.” 
Roadblock No. 2: Endless delays in the leasing of federal oil 
land, notably on the outer continental shelf, less than 5% of 
which has been let to oil explorers. Roadblock No. 3: The day-to- 
day uncertainty of Government regulation. State and federal rules 
are likely to change as often as every six months, making it vir- 
tually impossible to plan for long-term capital investments. Road- 
block No. 4: Congressional threats to break up the oil com- 
panies. Though Bower predicted that pending divestiture bills 
will fail, he cautioned that such attacks distract the oil com- 
panies from the essential task of developing greater resources. 

Edwin Phelps, president of Peabody Coal Co., said that last 
year the coal industry could have mined 60 million or 70 million 


BARRY COMMONER GESTURING TO ADVOCATE “SOCIAL GOVERNANCE” 


tons more than the 660 million that it did produce. Phelps was 
confident that under the proper conditions, the industry can meet 
the President's goal of doubling coal production within ten years. 
“But,” he cautioned, “it is going to take all the underground 
coal, all the surface-mined coal, all the coal in the East, the Mid- 
west and the West.” 

“Unquestionably, coal and uranium must be the dominant 
fuels for electricity generation well into the next century,” de- 
clared Clyde A. Lilly Jr., president of Birmingham, Ala.—based 
Southern Company Services, Inc. He predicted that electricity 
would become an ever more vital form of power. “The electric 
commuter car,” he said, “is almost certain to play an important 
role in the future.” 

Like the other energy industries, public utilities are also 
being strangled by what Lilly termed “regulatory overkill.” He 
pleaded for simplified procedures for the licensing of power- 
generating nuclear reactors. Because of myriad environmental 
and other requirements, it now takes up to eleven years to 
complete a U.S. nuclear power station. The Japanese do it in 
3% 
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CASE FOR CONSERVATION. Simply because the 
US. uses so much energy, it can also save a lot. 
But conservation is often very expensive, espe- 
cially when large plants must be converted to 
different fuels or “retrofitted” with more efficient 
equipment. There also are limits beyond which con- sr dac 
servation would become a debilitating brake on the =“ 
nation’s economic activity. 





Reviewing his company’s conservation attempts, J. Robert 
Ferguson Jr., executive vice president of U.S. Steel, conceded 
that Big Steel in the past had used then cheap energy in order to 
conserve scarce capital funds. “The result is that we've had to 
go back and re-examine what we've been doing.” 

The effort has not been entirely encouraging. It is possible, ex- 
plained Ferguson, to “retrofit” old steelmaking machinery with 
modern energy-conserving equipment, but the cost is “horren- 
dous.” Said he: “Every buck we spend on conversion for our fuel 
sources and for environmental control will not be available for 
new plants, new supplies or new jobs.” 

Biologist Barry Commoner offered a startling critique and a 
hotly disputed solution. “The efficiency with which we are using 
energy and capital is falling drastically,” he said; since World 
War II the US. has “displaced labor with energy that runs ma- 
chines that capital has bought” and done social damage in the 
process. For example, the petrochemical industry, he charged, 
produces goods that replace natural products and often have 
only marginal social benefit. Plastic for heart valves, he said, is 
a socially valuable product; swizzle sticks are not. 

Commoner regards the conventional kind of conservation 
as a short-term measure “to see that there are no holes in the 
bucket carrying energy to industry and homes.” For the longer 
term, he advocates a reorganization of the entire economy to 
make it both more fuel efficient and responsible: “I think we 
have to introduce the concept of social governance of the pro- 
duction process; we need to find some way for society to de- 
termine directly what to produce and how.” 

George Shultz, former Secretary of the Treasury who is now 
president of the Bechtel Corp., challenged from the floor. 

Shultz; Why, Mr. Commoner, should we all live by your 
standard of judgment of the relative value of various products 
when we have a means that allows us to give everyone a chance 


BECHTEL’S GEORGE SHULTZ DEFENDING THE FREE MARKET 
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Commoner: If the marketplace worked, everyone would have 
a chance to say whether they wanted swizzle sticks or not. But it 
hasn't worked. When you buy that cheaper shirt made by pet- 
rochemicals, no one puts a tag on it saying this costs employ- 
ment, pollutes the air, uses energy in ways that are inefficient 
No signals are given about the full-scale long-term social con- 
sequence of decisions made by the entrepreneurs 

Shrugging off Commoner’s comments, Shultz felt that his op- 
ponent’s arguments had only confirmed his central point: that 
the market mechanism will work—if only the Government per- 
mits it to. It was, after all, the federal underpricing of natural 
gas and oil that gave the petrochemical industry its edge over 
older industries to begin with. 

Eastern Air Lines President and Chairman Frank Borman, 
who commanded the U.S.’s first mission around the moon, ex- 
horted his fellow executives to be even more conservation mind- 
ed. “I am the only one here,” he said, “who had the opportunity 
of viewing the world from 240,000 miles out in space, and I 
know how small it looks.” As an industry at the mercy of both 
soaring fuel costs (kerosene, which cost 8¢ to 10¢ per gal. in the 
late 1960s, may rise to 70¢ in the mid-1980s) and scarce capital 
for new equipment, the airlines must conserve or face ruin. Un- 
der Borman’s prodding, Eastern has increased its passengers 
10.4% while reducing fuel consumption 7.5%. Among the meth- 
ods: cutting the number of flights, adding seats, and flying at 
lower speeds. Improvements in subsonic aircraft and engine de- 
sign promise even greater savings. The energy crisis makes su- 
personic development hopelessly uneconomic. The Concorde SST 
uses five times as much fuel per passenger as the 747. 


SAPPING ENERGY. The U‘S. has developed a hodgepodge en- 
ergy system in which various fuels have competed in wasteful 
price cutting. Industry and Government have behaved as bitter 
enemies. In a dawning era of scarcity, new partnerships must be 
formed, both between competitors within the energy industry 
and between industry and Government. Is it possible? Maybe. 


Thornton Bradshaw, president of Atlantic Richfield, direct- 
ed his barbed wit against the Executive Branch’s energy efforts 
So far, he said, that branch has accomplished little other than cre- 
ating needless jobs and promulgating senseless regulations. Said 
Bradshaw: “There is a basic rule: any regulation must be fol- 
lowed by another regulation that tries to overcome the problems 
raised by the first.” 

Unlike the vast majority of his oil-industry colleagues, Brad- 
shaw remains convinced that free enterprise alone cannot cope 
with the energy crisis. Says he: “The signals provided by the free 
enterprise system must be supplemented by governmental sig- 
nals. Government must set the goals as well as the incentives 
and disincentives.” Bradshaw would even accept Government 
price setting—but only on one product, crude oil, with the con- 
dition that the tag should reflect replacement costs. 

Speaking for organized labor, Paul Hall, president of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, tore into the big U.S. oil companies 
for hiring low-wage foreign crews to man their flag-of-conve- 
nience tankers. “In this big country of ours, you don’t have any 
friends,” he thundered. “You are the national goats.” Yale Pro- 
fessor Paul MacAvoy had much the same message for the fed- 
eral agencies created during the past few years to deal with 
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LISTENING INTENTLY TO THE PANELISTS’ GIVE-AND-TAKE 


growing energy problems. In MacAvoy’s opinion, these agencies 
have only confused and compounded the difficulties. One main 
charge: projects funded by the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration are “tipped toward exotic, costly and far-in- 
the-future projects.” MacAvoy hopes that the creation of a De- 
partment of Energy would put research emphasis where, in his 
view, it belongs—on cleaning up coal and rendering nuclear pow- 
er less potentially dangerous. 


ENERGIZING THE PUBLIC. The American public is not yet ful- 
ly convinced that a genuine energy crisis exists—but an aware- 
ness is rapidly growing. Even environmentalists are beginning 
to grasp the need for finding and developing new energy sourc- 
es. To enlist public support in coping with the crisis, Govern- 
ment and industry alike must be open and candid 


Schlesinger was the keynote speaker at the final session. Af- 
ter his address, Pollster Daniel Yankelovich, whose attaché case 
was crammed with the latest pulse readings on energy ques- 
tions, said: “The broad outline of the program he presented 
seemed to me to be consonant with what we understand about 
public attitudes.” Energy, declared Panelist Yankelovich, now 
ranks along with crime and high taxes as a major public con- 
cern. Concluded Yankelovich: “If there is creative policy lead- 
ership, the public will be willing to bite the bullet.” 

John Gardner, retiring chairman of Common Cause, pro- 
vided a checklist on how to make the bullet more palatable. His 
ideas: give the public all the relevant information; don’t try to 
con the people. Be sure that sacrifices are generally shared. Be- 
ware of allowing situations to drift into major crises in hopes of 
galvanizing public opinion. A crisis can indeed do that, but it is 
a weapon that cannot be aimed 

Illinois Republican John Anderson, who may serve on the 
House Select Committee on Energy, warned that inflation could 
easily develop into the most serious obstacle for a comprehen- 
sive energy plan. In his opinion, the public will reject any en- 
ergy program that threatens to erode still further the purchasing 
power of their already inflation-stricken salaries. 

On that mixed chord of caution and confidence ended Time 
Inc.’s Energy Conference ‘77. For the U.S. at large, the crucial de- 
bate over energy is only now beginning. There is, sadly, a sub- 
stantial chance for blunders that could undermine the nation’s 
economic strength and paralyze its political leadership in the 
world. There is also the unashamedly optimistic vision suggest- 
ed by Schlesinger that the U.S. energy adversity will help to cre- 
ate a new “social compact” among diverse and disaffected groups 
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The Nightmare Life Without Fuel 


Americans are so used to limitless energy supplies that they can 
hardly imagine what life might be like when the fuel really starts to 
run out. So TIME asked Science Writer Isaac Asimov for his vision 
of an energy-poor society that might exist at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury. The following portrait, Asimov noted, “need not prove to be ac- 
curate. It is a picture of the worst, of waste continuing, of oil running 
out, of nothing in its place, of world population continuing to rise. 
But then, that could happen, couldn't it?” 


So it’s 1997, and it’s raining, and you'll have to walk to work 
again. The subways are crowded, and any given train breaks 
down one morning out of five. The buses are gone, and on a day 
like today the bicycles slosh and slide. Besides, you have only a 
mile and a half to go, and you have boots, raincoat and rain hat. 
And it’s not a very cold rain, so why not? 

Lucky you have a job in demolition too. It’s steady work. 
Slow and dirty, but steady. The fading structures of a decaying 
city are the great mineral mines and hardware shops of the na- 
tion. Break them down and re-use the parts. Coal is too difficult 
to dig up and transport to give us energy in the amounts we 
need, nuclear fission is judged to be too dangerous, the technical 
breakthrough toward nuclear fusion that we hoped for never 
took place, and solar batteries are too expensive to maintain on 
the earth’s surface in sufficient quantity. 

Anyone older than ten can remember au- 
tomobiles. They dwindled. At first the price 
of gasoline climbed—way up. Finally only 
the well-to-do drove, and that was too clear 
an indication that they were filthy rich, so 
any automobile that dared show itself on a 
city street was overturned and burned. Ra- 
tioning was introduced to “equalize sacri- 
fice,” but every three months the ration was 
reduced. The cars just vanished and became 
part of the metal resource. 

There are many advantages, if you want 
to look for them. Our 1997 newspapers con- 
tinually point them out. The air is cleaner 
and there seem to be fewer colds. Against 
most predictions, the crime rate has dropped. 
With the police car too expensive (and too 
easy a target), policemen are back on their 
beats. More important, the streets are full. 
Legs are king in the cities of 1997, and peo- 
ple walk everywhere far into the night. Even 
the parks are full, and there is mutual protection in crowds. 

If the weather isn’t too cold, people sit out front. If it is hot, 
the open air is the only air conditioning they get. And at least 
the street lights still burn. Indoors, electricity is scarce, and few 
people can afford to keep lights burning after supper. 

As for the winter—well, it is inconvenient to be cold, with 
most of what furnace fuel is allowed hoarded for the dawn; but 
sweaters are popular indoor wear and showers are not an ev- 
eryday luxury. Lukewarm sponge baths will do, and if the air is 
not always very fragrant in the human vicinity, the automobile 
fumes are gone. 

There is some consolation in the city that it is worse in the sub- 
urbs. The suburbs were born with the auto, lived with the auto, 
and are dying with the auto. One way out for the suburbanites is 
to form associations that assign turns to the procurement and dis- 
tribution of food. Pushcarts creak from house to house along the 
posh suburban roads, and every bad snowstorm is a disaster. It 
isn’t easy to hoard enough food to last till the roads are open. 
There is not much in the way of refrigeration except for the snow- 
banks, and then the dogs must be fought off. 

What energy is left cannot be directed into personal com- 
fort. The nation must survive until new energy sources are found, 
so it is the railroads and subways that are receiving major at- 
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tention. The railroads must move the coal that is the immediate 
hope, and the subways can best move the people. 

And then, of course, energy must be conserved for agricul- 
ture. The great car factories make trucks and farm machinery al- 
most exclusively. We can huddle together when there is a lack 
of warmth, fan ourselves should there be no cooling breezes, 
sleep or make love at such times as there is a lack of light—but 
nothing will for long ameliorate a lack of food. The American 
population isn’t going up much any more, but the food supply 
must be kept high even though the prices and difficulty of dis- 
tribution force each American to eat less. Food is needed for ex- 
port so that we can pay for some trickle of oil and for other 
resources. 

The rest of the world, of course, is not as lucky as we are. 
Some cynics say that it is the knowledge of this that helps keep 
America from despair. They're starving out there, because earth’s 
population has continued to go up. The population on earth is 
5.5 billion, and outside the United States and Europe, not more 
than one in five has enough to eat at any given time. 

All the statistics point to a rapidly declining rate of popu- 
lation increase, but that is coming about chiefly through a high in- 
fant mortality; the first and most helpless victims of starvation 
are babies, after their mothers have gone dry. A strong current 
of American opinion, as reflected in the 
newspapers (some of which still produce their 
daily eight pages of bad news), holds that it 
is just as well. It serves to reduce the pop- 
ulation, doesn’t it? 

Others point out that it’s more than just 
starvation. There are those who manage to 
survive on barely enough to keep the body 
working, and that proves to be not enough 
for the brain. It is estimated that there are 
now nearly 2 billion people in the world who 
are alive but who are permanently brain- 
damaged by undernutrition, and the num- 
ber is growing year by year. It has already 
occurred to some that it would be “realistic” 
to wipe them out quietly and rid the earth of 
an encumbering menace. The American 
newspapers of 1997 do not report that this is 
actually being done anywhere, but some trav- 
elers bring back horror tales. 

At least the armies are gone—no one can 
afford to keep those expensive, energy-gob- 
bling monstrosities. Some soldiers in uniform and with rifles are 
present in almost every still functioning nation, but only the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union can maintain a few tanks, planes 
and ships—which they dare not move for fear of biting into lim- 
ited fuel reserves. 

Energy continues to decline, and machines must be re- 
placed by human muscle and beasts of burden. People are 
working longer hours and there is less leisure; but then, with 
electric lighting restricted, television for only three hours a 
night, movies three evenings a week, new books few and print- 
ed in small editions, what is there to do with leisure? Work, 
sleep and eating are the great trinity of 1997, and only the 
first two are guaranteed. 

Where will it end? It must end in a return to the days before 
1800, to the days before the fossil fuels powered a vast machine in- 
dustry and technology. It must end in subsistence farming and 
in a world population reduced by starvation, disease and vi- 
olence to less than a billion. 

And what can we do to prevent all this now? 

Now? Almost nothing. 

If we had started 20 years ago, that might have been an- 
other matter. If we had only started 50 years ago, it would have 
been easy 
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ISRAEL 





A Big Bird in a Land of Hawks and Doves 


The political aviary of Israel in- 
cludes hawks and superhawks, doves 
and superdoves.* It also contains at least 
one vulture. That is what “peres” lit- 
erally means in Hebrew, and Defense 
Minister Shimon Peres, 53, judging by 
last week’s events, is most likely to be Is- 
racl's big bird after next month's gen- 
eral election. The adroit, self-confident 
Peres (see box) easily won the Labor Par- 
ty’s nomination for Premier at a special 
caucus of the central committee. Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, forced to step down after 
disclosures that his wife had illegally 
maintained bank accounts in the U.S 
(TIME, April 18), was among those who 
lifted hands in assent amid shouts of 

Mazel tov [good luck], Shimon.” 

Disappointing Leader. Although 
there were a few grumbles from Labor's 
dovish coalition ally, the leftist Mapam 
group, the virtually unanimous vote for 
Peres seemed to unite the splintered La- 
bor Party. Voters accepted Rabin’s ab- 
dication with mixed feelings. He had 
been an uncertain and disappointing 
leader. But he was also the first sabra 
(native-born Israeli) to become Premier; 
the abrupt downfall of one of the “sons 


Superhawks are distinguishable by feathers that 
ruffle at the thought of returning any occupied ter- 
ritory to Arabs, while superdoves would cooingly 
surrender most of the territory in exchange for a 
firm peace. Ordinary hawks and doves would 
make only minor adjustments of Israel's present 
borders 
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of the founders” had tragic communal 
overtones. 

Outside Israel, there was speculation 
on what the change in leadership might 
mean in terms of Middle East peace ne- 
gotiations. Although Peres has a reputa- 
tion for being rather hawkish, some 
Arab observers concluded that the De- 
fense Minister was potentially a strong- 
er leader than Rabin—a plus from their 
viewpoint. But they also wondered 
whether Peres—if indeed he manages to 
form a government—will have a man- 
date to accept the kind of territorial con- 
cessions that may be necessary for peace 

A Polish-born immigrant, Peres 
speaks French better than English, and 
he seems almost Continental in style and 
outlook, But the Defense Minister also 
prides himself on his American connec 
tions made as a student at Harvard and 
the New School for Social Research, and 
as an arms negotiator for Israel during 
the Kennedy Administration. U.S. dip- 
lomats will probably find that Peres is a 
more imaginative negotiator than Ra- 
bin but equally unbending in his defense 
of Israel's need for security 

Flash polls last week indicated that 
Peres’ selection had improved Labor's 
previously sagging election chances; ex- 
pectations were that the party might 
take 43 of the 120 Knesset seats, instead 
of 39. But the Defense Minister still has 
two large obstacles to face. One is Ra- 


bin’s continuing presence on the Labor 
slate as a candidate for a Knesset seat 
Voters will be reminded that the party 
has not totally repudiated a man whose 
administration was plagued with scan- 
dal and who seemed incapable of han- 
dling Israel's endemic inflation. Peres 
other problem is the strength of Labor's 
main political opposition. No fewer than 
23 parties are contesting the election 
They range from the Communists (who 
will pick up most of the Israeli Arab pro- 
test vote) to a weird fringe group whose 
main platform plank demands sexual 
satisfaction for women. Labor's strong- 
est challenger is the Likud (Unity) co- 
alition, which had 40 seats in the last 
Knesset. Next is the brand new middle- 
of-the-road Democratic Movement for 
Change. Polls indicate that it might win 
at least 12 seats 

No Successor. Likud, a union of 
hawkish groups that insists on retaining 
the occupied territories, is led by a right- 
wing former Irgun terrorist, Menachem 
Begin. Hospitalized last month by a 
heart attack, Begin, 63, will miss the 
campaigning. Ironically, many voters 
who detest Begin might be drawn to Li 
kud if he were to resign as the leader 
But since he has no logical successor 
the coalition could fall apart 

By contrast, the new Democratic 
Movement for Change seems to have too 
many leaders rather than too few 
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Product liability is likea box 


thats ticking, 
We don't know whats inside, a clock 


or atime bomb. 


Not that long ago, product 
liability was just another form 
of insurance coverage. Something a 
manufacturer turned to on those rare 
occasions when somebody got hurt 

using his product. 

Then, almost imperceptibly at 
first, some curious things began to 
happen. 

Product liability cases, which in 
the early 1960’s were running at a fairly 
predictable rate, began to increase at an 
unstable pace. 

If these trends continue unchecked, the 
results could prove disastrous. Not just for people 
who make products, but for people who buy them. 












That’s us. All of us. 

Already, the prices of many goods and services have begun to escalate because 
of the need for additional product liability protection. Some manufacturers are 
even reluctant to introduce new, improved products. Indeed, there have already 
been cases where the “new, improved” label was cited as evidence of the older 
product's deficiency. 

Why are we telling you this? Because we all stand a better chance of solving 
these problems if we understand what it is we’re dealing with. We'd like to know 
what you're thinking and we’d be happy to share our ideas with you. Just drop a 
letter to our Office of Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. 06115. 

Although product liability is still a potential, rather than an actual, problem, 
it’s something that should concern all of us. Because the symptoms are there. And 
if the day arrives when we find that product liability is, in 
fact, a crisis, it may be too late for a solution. 

Tick, tick, tick. 





THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 














LIKUD’S MENACHEM BEGIN 
Too small a base. 


Founded by Dead Sea Scrolls Archae- 
ologist Yigal Yadin, Israel's onetime 
Chief of Staff, the party has an impos- 
ing roster of intellectuals and former 
generals on its slate. Although voters 
fancy Yadin’s attacks on corruption and 
demands for reforms in Israel's complex, 
indirect election system, many are puz- 
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zled by the new party’s lack of ideolog- 
ical focus. Even so, pollsters predict that 


the D.M.C. could hold the balance of 


power in the new Knesset 

That would certainly present Peres 
with his first political crisis: if the new 
party does well, Peres might have to 
hand over some key Cabinet posts in 
order to create a_ victorious Labor 
coalition 

Meanwhile, Rabin last week was 
characteristically uncertain about his fu- 
ture plans. Rather than seek a trial that 
might demean the office of Premier, he 
readily paid a token $1,600 fine for hav- 
ing been the co-signer of his wife's il- 
licit bank account. His wife Leah, how- 
ever, was formally indicted; if found 
guilty, she could be fined up to $63,000 
and sentenced to three years in prison. 
Although he quit as Labor candidate for 
Israel's top job, Rabin could not resign 
office immediately; as head of a care- 
taker government, he was bound by law 
to stay on until a new government is 
formed after the May 17 elections. Sen- 
sitive to the situation, Attorney Gener- 
al Aharon Barak suggested a loophole 
in the law that would allow a caretaker 
to step down if the Premier were “ab- 
sent from the country or temporarily un- 
able to fulfill his duty.” Rabin at first 
refused to take advantage of this option, 
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D.M.C, LEADER YIGAL YADIN 

Too many generals. 


which fueled rumors that he might be 
planning a _ political comeback. At 
week’s end, however, Rabin indicated 
that he would take an extended vaca- 
tion. This cleared the way for Shimon 
Peres to move in as caretaker Premier 
and get a little advance training on the 
job he expects to hold after May 17 





Peres: A Test of Nerves 


He should have been baggy-eyed and rumpled at the end 
of the most hectic week of his life. But Shimon Peres, as 
usual, was relaxed and well-groomed as he sipped Turkish cof- 
fee in his Defense Ministry office while discussing Israel's lat- 
est political crisis with TIME Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald 
Neff and Correspondent David Halevy. The only clue that 
the pressure had taken its toll: Peres, 53, whose memory is no- 
tably accurate, from time to time peeked at a small pocket 
diary to check on his recollections of what he called “in po- 
litical terms, a complete revolution.” 

Like most other Israelis, Peres first learned about Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin’s resignation when he watched the Pre- 
mier’s television speech on April 7. The previous night Yi- 
tzhak and Leah Rabin had been dinner guests of Peres and 
his wife Sonia, who, of course, knew about the resignation ru- 
mors. Rabin looked a little tense, a little sad. but gave no in- 
dication that he planned to step down 

After Rabin’s speech, Peres moved decisively to nail down 
the Labor Party nomination for Premier that he had twice 
lost by narrow margins. “I knew I had the support of the 
party,” said Peres, but he had to prove as much to Foreign 
Minister Yigal Allon, 58. That involved argument, cajole- 
ment and, in the end, tough political bargaining. Only hours 
before the decisive meeting of the Labor Party’s central com- 
mittee, Allon finally agreed not to fight Peres for the top 
post. Peres in turn announced that the Foreign Minister would 
be Labor's “No. 2 for everything.” Translation: Allon had his 
choice of any post in the new government 

Peres also spent hours haggling with Labor Party fac- 
tions intent upon placing their candidates high up in the “safe” 
seats in the parliamentary election. (In Israel, party repre- 
sentation in the Knesset is determined by the percentage of 
the total vote that each party receives; the higher on the list a 
candidate is. the surer his chance for election.) “The pres- 
sures were tremendous,” said Peres about the bargaining. “The 
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most important thing is not to lose your nerve. In this sort of 
thing you are suddenly surrounded by conflicting forces and 
tension, nervousness—some of your friends are terribly wor- 
ried and some of your opponents terribly bitter. It is basically 
a test for your nerves.” To his listeners, the Peres formula for 
dealing with political adversaries also sounded like a blue- 
print for future peace negotiatons with the Arabs 

Peres was unhappy that Rabin did not quit as Premier im- 
mediately. But the Defense Minister refused to discuss the 
problems of his old antagonist directly. “You never take ad- 
vantage when a fellow is in trouble,” he said. “That's the first 
role in any civilized society. Rabin went through very deep 
agony. Justice demands that we make it as easy as possible to 
get over a very difficult period.” 

. 

Peres intends to run a “positive campaign,” stressing the 
need for “a responsible, stable government that can conduct 
serious international negotiations.” He also hopes to stem Is- 
rael’s horrendous inflation (currently an annual 38.8%) by 
seeking wage and price freezes. Peres has already begun to put 
together a transition team. Veteran Career Diplomat Ephra- 
im Evron, who was about to leave for London as ambassador, 
has been asked to stay home until the election. There is spec- 
ulation that, if Peres becomes Premier, Evron may replace 
Simcha Dinitz as Ambassador to the U.S. Dinitz is a Golda 
Meir protégé; Meir and Peres have long been enemies 

Peres groaned when asked whether he is a hawk or a 
dove. “I think the art of government is decision making,” he 
parried. “You don’t make a decision just in accordance with 
your prejudices. It depends on the conditions and prospects 
of a given situation.” The Defense Minister is known to pre- 
fer step-by-step peacemaking to an overall approach. Still, he 
is not worried about going to Geneva, even though he is du- 
bious about the possibility of a peace settlement in 1977. “It 
is not that I favor automatically one approach to the other,” 
he said. “But when I analyze the situation, I find that step by 
step may have a better chance of succeeding. But it is not an 
obsession. It is my estimation,” 
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Marlboro 
Lights 


The spirit of Marlboro in a low tar cigarette. 
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Marlboro 


LIGHTS 


LOWERED TAR & NICOTINE 








Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. 
And still offers up the same quality 
that has made Marlboro famous. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. | 
13 mg:'tar’’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:76 | 
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Monte Carlo will make you feel proud. 
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ZAIRE 


A Little Help from His Friends 


That murky little war in Zaire en- 
tered a new phase last week. For more 
than a month, President Mobutu Sese 
Seko has been begging for outside help 
to stem an invasion of Zaire’s southern 
Shaba region by Angola-based Katan- 
gese rebels (TIME, April 18). All of a sud- 
den, aid for Mobutu’s regime was pour- 
ing in. Morocco sent 1,500 troops and 
promised 1,500 more to bolster Zaire’s 
seemingly ineffectual 30,000-man army. 
France airlifted the Moroccans’ equip- 
ment, along with a handful of French in- 
structors, to Zaire. China contributed 
supplies, and Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat sent a military fact-finding mis- 
sion. From Sudan, which shares a bor- 
der with Zaire, President Jaafar Nu- 
meiry promised aid. Even Ugandan 
Dictator Idi Amin Dada talked about 
dispatching 30 truckloads of paratroop- 
ers, though none arrived. 

The invaders were a ragtag army of 
3,000 to 5,000 soldiers; most of them, ap- 
parently, once fought in the forces of Ka- 
tangese Leader Moise Tshombe and fled 
to neighboring Angola after Tshombe’s 
secessionist movement was defeated in 
the mid-1960s. What made the invasion 
ominous, to Mobutu’s allies, was that the 
Katangese invaders had obviously been 
trained and armed by the Angolans and 
their guests, the Cubans, with the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union. At little cost 
or risk to themselves, the Cubans and 
the Soviets seemed to be using the Ka- 
tangese rebels to try to overthrow Mo- 
butu, an unpopular pro-Western leader 
who has at least managed to hold his 
sprawling, tribally divided nation to- 
gether for nine years 

Arbitrary Borders. Initially, Mo- 
butu’s Western supporters shied away 
from getting bogged down in another 
Congolese war. Belgium, France and the 
U.S. sent token military supplies last 
month—and hoped the threat would just 
go away. It did not. The Katangese oc- 
cupied much of the copper-rich Shaba 
area without opposition. Mobutu’s big 
break came a fortnight ago when Mo- 
rocco’s King Hassan II, whose army is 
still fighting leftist guerrillas in the for- 
mer colony of Spanish Sahara, decided 
that the time had come to bail out a 
friend. Egypt's President Sadat was also 
sympathetic because he is fearful of So- 
viet ambitions, particularly in the Sudan, 
which lies between Zaire and Egypt. 

Many other African leaders, even if 
not directly worried about Soviet am- 
bilions, are sensitive to any tampering 
with ancient colonial boundaries, since 
their own frontiers are often equally ar- 
bitrary and insecure. As for the Chinese, 
they automatically supported Mobutu 
because he was under attack by Soviet- 
backed forces. 

In announcing its airlift last week, 
the French government, significantly, 
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called Zaire “a victim of armed subver- 
sive activities originating from abroad.” 
In a TV speech, President Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing said flatly that no French 
troops would fight in Zaire, but empha- 
sized that France had not wanted its Af- 
rican friends “to feel abandoned when 
their security is threatened.” Answering 
protests that his support for Mobutu was 
reckless, Giscard declared that it was ab- 
surd to speculate that his action could 
lead to “another French Viet Nam.” 
The US. last week sent $13 million 
in “nonlethal” equipment (including a 
C-130 transport, radio equipment and 
aircraft parts) but turned down Mobu- 
tu’s request for arms and ammunition 
During last year’s presidential cam- 
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forces” were interfering in “the inter- 
nal struggle in Zaire.” Even as the West- 
ern powers were afraid that the fight- 
ing would topple Mobutu, the Soviets 
were apparently worried that a strong 
Zaire counterattack might weaken the 
shaky government of President Agostin- 
ho Neto in Angola, which still faces re- 
sistance from the UNITA forces of Jonas 
Savimbi (TIME, Jan. 17). For that mat- 
ter, Mobutu was also eager to describe 
the war in East-West terms. After neigh- 
boring Zambia complained that a mis- 
sion hospital near the border had been 
hit by Zairian planes, Mobutu accused 
the Soviets of bombing the hospital to 
stir up trouble between friends. 

What are Mobutu’s chances for sur- 
vival? A career soldier with a gigantic 
ego and a preposterous life-style (he has 
built palaces for himself in each of the 
country’s nine regions), “le Guide,” as 
Mobutu likes to call himself, has brought 





MOROCCAN SOLDIERS ARRIVING AT KOLWEZI TO REINFORCE ZAIRE’S BELEAGUERED ARMY 
Outside help for a threat that just would not go away. 


paign, Jimmy Carter had opposed the 
Ford Administration's arms sales to 
Zaire, saying they were “fueling the 
East-West arms race in Africa.” While 
watching the developments in Zaire 
closely, the new Administration remains 
hopeful that Nigeria’s mediating efforts 
may still succeed. Behind the scenes, 
Washington may have played a part in 
soliciting aid for Mobutu from Morocco, 
France and Egypt, but officially it re- 
mained aloof. Said a White House 
spokesman: “We do not see the situa- 
tion as an East-West confrontation.” 
Maybe not, but the Communists 
were certainly acting as if they did. As 
aid for Mobutu poured in, Angola 
charged that the war in Zaire was be- 
ing “internationalized”—an odd com- 
plaint for a regime that owes its exis- 
tence to Cuba and the Soviet Union. In 
Moscow, Tass declared that “external 


Zaire to the verge of economic collapse 
Nonetheless, with so much Western aid 
on the way, there seems a fair chance 
that the “invasion” of Shaba may even- 
tually be reduced to the kind of low-level 
guerrilla warfare that has smoldered on, 
in parts of southern and eastern Zaire 
for much of the past 17 years 

During the week at least 1,000 Mo- 
roccan soldiers joined the 4,000 Zairian 
troops at Kolwezi, center of Shaba’s cop- 
per-mining district. Implying that the 
tide of battle was turning, Kinshasa 
claimed that 30-40 rebel soldiers had 
been killed by week's end. But nobody 
could be quite sure since the government 
had taken the precaution of ordering all 
foreign journalists out of the fighting 
area. Stated reason: some of the previ- 
ous news reports had contained “mil- 
itary secrets” and thus were “tanta- 
mount to espionage.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


A Little Stink About a Lot of Fish 


A superpower confrontation took 
place on the high seas last week. Iron- 
ically, it showed that U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions are not quite as strained as some 
of the hand-wringing post-mortems over 
the Russian rejection of new U.S. SALT 
proposals might suggest. American 
Coast Guardsmen boarded and seized 
two Russian fishing vessels—an encoun- 
ter that gave both countries plenty of op- 
portunity for belligerent muscle flexing 
Neither jumped at the opportunity. 

The incident began when the Coast 
Guard cutter Decisive ordered the Ta- 
ras Shevchenko to heave to in waters 
about 130 miles southeast of Nantucket 
Island, Mass. Commander Alan B 
Smith suspected that the Russian ship 
had been violating the U.S.’s new 200- 
mile fishing zone. Three Coast Guards- 
men and two agents of the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service scampered up the 
trawler’s rope ladder and split into two 
teams. One hurried below to check the 
ship’s cleaning and packing facilities 
and its refrigerated hold; the other team 
headed for the skipper’s cabin to inspect 
the ship’s log. The record of the trawl- 






er’s fishing activities disclosed that the 
Shevchenko had significantly exceeded 
the permitted limit on river herring—a 
protected species. According to the log, 
most of the fish had been transferred to 
the trawler’s mother ship, which was al- 
ready outside the 200-mile zone, but 16 
tons had been loaded onto a second car- 
go vessel, the Antanas Snechkus, which 
was still in U.S. waters. 

The Shevchenko’s skipper, Alex- 
sandr Gupalov, was handed a card ad- 
vising him in Russian of his right to re- 
main silent and to legal counsel. Ten 
hours later, after the Coast Guard’s re- 
quest to seize the trawler had been ap- 
proved by President Jimmy Carter, the 
boarding party informed Gupalov that 
his ship was now under U.S. command. 
As the Stars and Stripes were run up its 
mast, the trawler started toward Boston 
harbor. Two days later the cutter Re- 
liance brought in the Snechkus and its 
cargo of allegedly illegal herring. At 
week’s end the Shevchenko was still tied 
up in Boston, while the Snechkus was 
heading back to sea—but only after sur- 
rendering its 16 tons of frozen river her- 
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ring as evidence of an illegal catch 

Both Washington and Moscow did 
their best to signal the world that noth- 
ing extraordinary had happened. Said 
Jody Powell, presidential press secre- 
tary: “This is not an act of war. It in- 
volves violations of maritime law.” The 
Russians also remained studiously calm. 
Soviet newspapers completely ignored 
the matter for days, and Kremlin of- 
ficials were conciliatory in their normal 
dealings with American diplomats. 

Adequate Warning. One reason 
for low-keyed Soviet reaction may have 
been the Kremlin’s recognition that its 
trawlers had indeed been poaching 
Since March 1, when the US. extended 
its offshore fisheries jurisdiction from 
twelve to 200 miles, Russian trawlers 
have been cited for 53 violations. Three 
Soviet incidents were considered so se- 
rious that the Coast Guard recommend- 
ed seizing the ships. Permission, how- 
ever, was denied by the President, 
following State Department advice. 

Administration officials explained 
they wanted to go slow until the Krem- 
lin had been given adequate warning of 
the US.’s intention to act tough. An- 
other reason for White House caution 
was Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s 
presence in Moscow during part of the 
period when the Coast Guard wanted 
to strike. It would have been diplomat- 
ically unwise to risk embarrassing the 
Kremlin at the very moment when 
Vance was trying to revive the long- 
stalled SALT negotiations. The US., 
however, did warn the Soviet embassy 
in Washington that “future violations 
[by Russian vessels] would make their 
ships subject to seizure.” 

When the Coast Guard later en- 
countered the Shevchenko and _ the 
Snechkus, seizure was recommended by 
the State Department, and the President 
gave the green light. Carter explained 
his action to reporters who stopped him 
outside the First Baptist Church of Cal- 
houn, Ga., where he was observing the 
Easter holidays. “We just had to draw 
the line somewhere,” the President said 

Political pressure from New Eng- 
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More than ride 

Superb engineering gives a car a feeling of luxury, of 
quality. And so do the many convenience features with 
which Versailles is so fully equipped. Four-wheel disc 
brakes. All the power assists you would expect in a 
Lincoln. And options like built-in signal module to open 
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land was another factor in Carter's de- 
cision. The region's fishermen were en- 
raged when the State Department at first 
refused to endorse Coast Guard recom- 
mendations that Soviet trawlers be 
seized. Thundered an editorial in New 
Hampshire’s Manchester Union Leader: 
“Are we going to crawl to the Russians 
at the expense of U.S. interests? How 
about a little immediate action?” 

Late last week U.S. Attorney James 
Gabriel brought Gupalov into federal 
court in Boston, where the husky Rus- 
sian captain and his ship were for- 
mally charged with fishing for prohib- 


SPAIN 


ited species and failing to keep proper 
records. If found guilty, Gupalov could 
go to prison for up to one year and be 
fined as much as $100,000; the ship 
could be confiscated, along with its gear 
and its entire 397-ton cargo of frozen 
fish. 

Whatever the outcome of the actions 
against the Shevchenko, Washington's 
message to Moscow was apparently re- 
ceived loud and clear. The news agency 
Tass announced late last week that the 
Kremlin has given Soviet fishing cap- 
tains “instructions on strict observance” 
of the U.S. 200-mile zone 


Communists Out in the Open 


“The [Civil] War is history,” said 
Spain’s Communist Party Boss Santiago 
Carrillo. He was addressing the party’s 
152-member Central Committee, which 
last week met on Spanish soil for the 
first time in 38 years. In perhaps his most 
daring move since becoming head of 
Spain’s second post-Franco government 
nine months ago, reform-minded Pre- 
mier Adolfo Suarez had legalized the 
Communist Party, declaring it qualified 
to participate in the national elections 
set last week for June 15. 

News of the party’s legalization was 
so unexpected that Radio Nacional’s an- 
nouncer actually sputtered the words of 
the communiqué. Within hours, cara- 
vans of honking cars, draped with red 
flags, snaked through the streets of Ma- 
drid. Jubilant leftists sang militant cho- 
ruses of the long-banned /nternationale, 
anda huge PARTIDO COMUNISTA DE ES- 
PANA sign was posted outside party 
headquarters. Suarez’s action was gen- 
erally applauded by Spain’s left and cen- 
ter politicians, who regarded the lifting 
of the ban as a litmus of the regime's 
commitment to democracy 

Predictable Shock. Bul King Juan 
Carlos and his Premier had their own 
reasons for favoring legalization of the 
party. For one thing, many Western Eu- 
ropean nations have hinted that an elec- 
tion without Communist participation 
would be regarded as a farce; Madrid 
desperately wants closer economic and 
political ties with the European Com- 
munity. For another thing, if the Com- 
munists were not legalized they would 
have attempted mass demonstrations 
and fomented labor unrest during the 
campaign. Widespread pre-election 
chaos could have discredited Suarez’s re- 
form program and encouraged the ultra- 
rightists, who oppose Juan Carlos’ de- 
termination to guide his country toward 
parliamentary democracy 

Right-wingers were predictably 
shocked by the legalization of the par- 
ty. Some ultrarightists, shouting “Arriba 
Espaiia!"’ (Up with Spain! the old na- 
tionalist rallying cry), rode through Ma- 
drid in an auto caravan of their own 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne, Franco's former 
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Information and Tourism Minister and 
leader of the powerful rightist party 
Alianza Popular, thundered, “What has 
happened is an authentic coup d état that 
has transformed reform into rupture.” 

The most worrisome signs of pro- 
test came from the armed forces. Ad- 
miral Gabriel Pita da Veiga y Sanz, 68 
—the only member of the Cabinet who 
had also served under Franco—angrily 
resigned as Navy Minister, telling Su- 
arez that he could not sit in a govern- 
ment that had legalized Communists. 
There were fears that a number of oth- 
er senior officers would fol- 
low him out of the govern- 
ment. But at a stormy 3)4- 
hour meeting of the Supe- 
rior Council of the Army, 
the hard-liners backed 
down; the officers expressed 
their “revulsion” at the gov- 
ernment’s action, but they 
agreed to accept it out of a 
sense of “patriotism.” 

At the party’s Central 
Committee mecting last 
week, Carrillo pledged that 
the Communists would 
“abide by the rules of the 
democratic game. Some re- 
proach us for what they call 
a moderate policy line ... 
but the path is narrow and 
any thoughtless act, any at- 
titude that does not take re- 
ality into account could pro- 
voke catastrophic reactions 
for Spain and for democra- 
cy.” Wary of fueling rightist 
anger, the party, cautiously, 
canceled a mass rally sched- 
uled for early this week. The 
party's legendary heroine, 
Dolores (“La Pasionaria”) 
Ibarruri, also was forced 
to delay her return to 
Spain from a long exile in 
Moscow. 

During the campaign, 
Carrillo’s Communists will 
stress their independence 
from Moscow, their support 
for Spain’s entry into the 
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European Community, and their accep- 
tance of U.S. military bases in Spain (as 
long as the Soviets have troops in East- 
ern Europe). The party hopes to win as 
much as 12% of the vote—a figure that 
some observers feel is exaggerated. One 
immediate problem the party faces is 
how to raise the estimated $15 million 
it needs to wage an effective election 
campaign. While much of the money 
will undoubtedly come from special as- 
sessments of its members (250,000, ac- 
cording to Communist claims), a por- 
tion of it probably will arrive in disguised 
form from Eastern Europe 

Somewhat to the right of the Com- 
munists, the Socialist Worker Party may 
garner close to 20%, while Fraga’s right- 
ist, neo-Franquista Alianza Popular is 
expected to poll a quarter of the vote 
The most fluid situation is in the cen- 
ter. There the Christian Democrats, So- 
cial Democrats and a broad coalition 
called Centro Democratico are still dis- 
cussing whether to enter the election as 
a bloc. Their decision partly depends on 
whether Suarez chooses to head such a 
centrist alliance in order to blunt some 
of Fraga’s appeal. The Premier, how- 
ever, can sit out the election. As a di- 
rect appointee of the King, Suarez has 
a mandate for five years; thus unless 
Juan Carlos sacks him, the Premier 
keeps his office until mid-1981 no mat- 
ter who wins. 


MADRID COMMUNISTS CHEER LEGALIZATION OF THEIR PARTY 














EUROPE 


Crusading Against the Atom 


The demonstration was part picnic, 
part protest march and part folk festi- 
val. Nearly 10,000 people, carrying ac- 
cordions, flutes, guitars and a fluttering 
forest of posters and signs, gathered for 
a “festival of life’ at the small Italian 
town of Montalto di Castro, 80 miles 
north of Rome, the site of two project- 
ed nuclear-power plants. The protesters 
were an improbable mix: elegant mem- 
bers of the Italian nobility, radical stu- 
dents in American Indian garb, middle- 
class citizens and Christian Democratic 
and Communist politicians. They were 
determined to halt construction of the 
2,000-megawatt nuclear complex that 
would be built near an ancient Etrus- 
can cemetery. Other protests have been 
held at the sites of 18 additional reac- 
tors that are planned for completion in 
Italy in the next decade. 


DEMONSTRATORS AT MONTALTO DI CASTRO 



























WEST GERMAN ENVIRONMENTALISTS PROTESTING AGAINST AIR POLLUTION IN FRANKFURT 
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All this is part ofa growing and quite 
possibly ruinous European crusade 
against nuclear power. The crusade is 
being fought by Europe’s oddly mixed 
environmental groups, which are rap- 
idly becoming a significant political 
force. Ex-Premier Olof Palme of Swe- 
den attributed the 1976 election defeat 
of his Social Democratic government, in 
part, to public opposition to his nuclear- 
power program. In the first round of 
French municipal elections last month, 
ecology-minded groups gathered 10% of 
the vote in Paris and up to 30% in some 
suburbs, cutting into the totals of losing 
moderate candidates backed by Presi- 
dent Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. 

Monumental Crisis. Since the 1973 
Arab oil embargo, economists have 
warned that the failure of industrialized 
nations to develop alternative power 
sources will result in a monumental en- 
ergy crisis by the mid-1980s, involving 
widespread industrial shutdowns and a 
perilously declining growth rate. In 
Spain, for example, the economy is al- 
ready suffering from the impact of a $4.5 
billion oil import bill last year 

Opponents of atomic energy are un- 
moved by the economic dilemma. The 
issue is invested with such emotion that 
few anti-atom groups are pressuring for 
research into effective alternatives to nu- 
clear power. They emphasize that nu- 
clear accidents at reactor sites could un- 
leash incalculably dangerous radiation 
The environmentalists fear that radio- 
active wastes will be improperly dis- 
posed of, thus posing a threat to man- 
kind for thousands of years to come 
There is also widespread worry that 
atomic weapons will be fashioned from 
plutonium obtained from _nuclear- 
energy plants. Says Pierre Strohl of 
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the OECD's Nuclear Energy Agency 
“Peaceful application of nuclear energy 
seems to be inseparable from the night- 
marish images of the atomic bomb.” 
Many people, especially the young, re- 
gard the nuclear reactor as a symbol of 
a “hopelessly technocratic, centralized, 
hierarchical society implacably destruc- 
tive of natural resources and human val- 
ues.”” As a consequence, says Strohl, the 
debate is degenerating into sterile con- 
frontation between dogmatic opponents 
and intransigent defenders of the atom 

So far, the atom’s opponents have 
succeeded in delaying or halting nucle- 
ar programs in much of Europe. The 
nine member-nations of the European 
Community are expected to draw only 
7% of their energy from nuclear power 
in 1985, well below the goal of 13% set 
three years ago. The governments of 
Denmark and Norway have been pres- 
sured into putting off plans to build their 
first nuclear reactors. In The Nether- 
lands, where a recent poll showed that 
53% of the Dutch have doubts about nu- 
clear energy, construction of three new 
reactors has been postponed. In Swit- 
zerland, a round-the-clock sit-in at a nu- 
clear construction site near Basel has 
caused long delays. Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Austria have been obliged to 
postpone nuclear development. The bat- 
tle is fiercest in West Germany and 
France. West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt's ambitious program, in- 
volving 17 new reactors, has been halt- 
ed by outraged citizens’ groups, while 
France’s program has been delayed for 
a year—thanks largely to protests 
backed by left-wing labor unions. 

Busy Environmentalists. For a 
people whose respect for authority is leg- 
endary, the West Germans are now, re- 
markably, Europe's busiest environ- 
mentalists. Their organizations are 
called B.ks—for Biirgerinitiativen, or 
citizens’ action groups. About 15 mil- 
lion Germans have joined the action 
groups to oppose not only the construc- 
tion of nuclear-power plants, but the de- 
struction of forests, vacation lands, his- 
toric towns and churches as well. Last 
fall 6,000 West Berliners staged a dra- 
matic march to save their famed Ber- 
liner Luft, which they claim is the clean- 
est urban air in Europe. They held a 
night-long meeting in Spandau forest to 
protest the felling of trees for a planned 
coal-fired power plant 

Other groups have successfully 
stopped autobahn construction that 
would have cut off the idyllic town of 
Eltville from the Rhine, and have put 
pressure on local officials to spare land- 
marks in Libeck, Hamburg, Munich 
Heidelberg and other ancient cities. The 
B.Ls* slogan—*Better to be active today 
than radioactive tomorrow”—has also 
proved effective in rallying hundreds of 
thousands of people to the antinuclear- 
energy cause. Says Scientist Peter 
Menke-Glickert: “Environment has be- 
come the Viet Nam of the middle class.” 

In France, where the expression of 
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around the world. Our percentage + aS Buda Amy 
increase of locations in the past 3 years 
is the greatest of the 4 major rental 
companies.* Naturally, our low rates had 
a lot to do with this incredible success. 
But we do more than just save you money. 
For convenience, you'll find us right in the 
terminal at more than 200 airports. And when we're 
not in-terminal, we’re just minutes away with prompt 
pick-up service. We feature a sparkling fleet of 47,000 
GM and other fine cars in every size imaginable. 
And our employees are never too busy to be 
friendly and courteous. 
Have there been any growing pains? 
Well, our growing seems to be giving the 
competition a pain. 
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When it comes to family insurance, 
Steve Johnson is one of a kind. 









person service on all the 
policies they're ever 


Jeanne and Bob Beals 
of Chesapeake, Virginia, 4 


areextremelyhappy A likely to need. 
with their life "7 “If we have any 
insurance agent. © question about our 

They’re very Ber coverages, oraclaim, 
pleased with their i we don’t have to 


wonder who to call,” 
: says Jeanne. “We just 
~~ call Steve. It’s a real advantage 


health insurance agent. 
They’ re completely 
satisfied with their home- 


owners agent. having one agent nearby 
“And we know our car insurance who can help us with everything.’ 
man is the best around,’ Bob says. “We Having a State Farm family insurance 
feel fortunate to have him so close by.” man can be a real advantage for you. 
Ofcourse, whatever the Beals think He’s the one agent who's backed by 
about one agent, they’re bound to think America’s largest homeowners and 
about the others. auto insurer, and one of the largest life 
Because all of them are State Farm insurance companies, too. 
agent, Steve Johnson. Asa family And there’s probably one like Steve 
insurance specialist, Steve can provide Johnson in your neighborhood. Check 
knowledgeable advice and person-to- your Yellow Pages. 
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citizens’ grievances is practically a way 
of life, there are now hundreds of new 
pressure groups devoted to nuclear en- 
ergy and consumer issues. The Paris 
phone book carries five pages of citi- 
zens’ group listings. One such lobby is 
the Association of Telephone Users, 
which is dedicated to curing the prob- 
lem best illustrated by a well-known 
axiom: “Half the people in France are 
waiting to get telephones while the oth- 
er half are waiting for a dial tone.” Cam- 
paigners for more green spaces in the 
cities often join opponents of nuclear 
power in occupying reactor construction 
sites. In Lyon, ecologists broke into a nu- 
clear-research office and stole the com- 
pany’s contingency plans for a major nu- 
clear accident. Publication of the 
document, which outlined the medical 
aid and evacuation plans that would be 
needed in case of radioactive contam- 
ination, sent voters scurrying to the polls 
last month to vote for the ecologists. 

Green Peril. Such is the political 
strength of the French Friends of the 
Earth and other ecology groups that they 
are now known as the “green peril.” 
Both right- and left-wing parties are now 
busy wooing the ecologists, who could 
well be a deciding influence on next 
year’s parliamentary elections. 

The environmentalists, meanwhile, 
are launching an illegal “Green Radio” 
network on FM bands in Paris this 
month. Although the government main- 
tains a rigid monopoly on all broadcast- 
ing, the ecologists will operate individual 
20-watt transmitters, just powerful 
enough to reach each arrondissement 
(district). Even if police track down the 
transmitters with radio direction finders, 
the ecologists are prepared. Their an- 
tennas will be nestled, appropriately, in 
the luxuriant springtime foliage of Par- 
is treetops. Transmitters will operate 
from nearby autos. When the police 
close in, the ecologists’ cars will merely 
move on to other trees and beam new 
radio broadcasts from them. 


FEMINISTS DISPLAY SOLIDARITY SYMBOL 
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Courageous Claudia Fights Back 


Dozens of partisan supporters 
stormed out of the agitated Rome court- 
room past tense police bailiffs with 
shouts of “Phony justice” and “Basta! 
Enough of violence against the bodies 
of women.” Outside, more than 2,000 
militant feminists crying “Viva Clau- 
dia!” and “Claudia is not afraid!” 
marched defiantly past riot police and 
raised their hands in a triangular sign 
denoting the womb. The gesture has be- 
come a feminist symbol of solidarity. 

All the tumult in Rome concerned 
the tangled case of Claudia Caputi, 18, 
victim of a brutal gang rape last Au- 
gust, who has become a feminist her- 
oine. In Italy’s male-dominated Medi- 
terranean culture, rape has usually been 
regarded as a shameful family secret, in- 
frequently reported and rarely prosecut- 
ed. In fact, Italian courts often absolved 


CLAUDIA CAPUTI IN A ROME HOSPITAL 
A tangled case of double gang rape. 


the rapist if the girl agreed to marry him. 
In recent years the number of reported 
rapes has been on the decline—partly, 
experts theorize, as a result of increased 
sexual freedom among young people. 
But Rome has recently been shocked by 
a rash of vicious gang rapes like the one 
involving Claudia Caputi. 

The daughter of a bricklayer in the 
Abruzzi village of Villalago (pop. 900), 
Claudia had come to Rome last year to 
work as an au pair. One sultry summer 
evening she was out for a walk with a 
teen-age youth when she was chased 
down by a gang of about 17 young men 
who threatened her with a club and 
raped her. Before she was taken to the 
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hospital, Claudia was able to point out 
some of her assailants to police. They ar- 
rested seven neighborhood toughs, aged 
17 to 20, including her companion who 
had joined in the attack. 

Sexist Conspiracy. Claudia defied 
tradition by pressing charges and de- 
manding a rare public trial. Feminists 
promptly took up Claudia’s case and At- 
torney Tina Lagostena Bassi agreed to 
represent her. Said Claudia: “Le fem- 
ministe, they're the ones who have given 
me the strength to fight.” When the tri- 
al opened, Claudia burst into tears at 
the sight of the seven sullen youths in 
the dock. She testified that she had re- 
ceived threats warning her not to press 
the case. Five days later, she was found 
lying semiconscious by a roadside on the 
outskirts of Rome. She told police she 
had been abducted, raped and repeat- 
edly slashed with a razor 
blade in reprisal for her 
testimony. Her assailants, 
she charged, included three 
youths who had been in- 
volved in the first rape but 
not arrested. 

When Prosecutor Paolino 
Dell’Anno questioned Clau- 
dia’s version of the second 
attack, outraged feminists 
charged that there was a 
“sexist conspiracy” against 
her. In her hospital room, 
where feminists took up a 
round-the-clock vigil, Clau- 
dia denounced the suggestion 
that she might have imagined 
or staged the second rape. 
“Madonna mia!” she cried 
“How could they even think 
such a thing? As though | 
have nothing better to do 
than to cut myself up.” Med- 
ical examiners tended to sup- 
port her story, saying that the 
cuts could not have been self- 
inflicted. 

At week’s end all seven 
defendants were found guilty 
Three received prison sen- 
tences of three to four years; 
the other four received suspended sen- 
tences. In addition, the court awarded 
Claudia token damages of $3,300, pend- 
ing a civil suit that will determine the 
final award. Before the defendants were 
ushered out of the courtroom, Judge 
Mario Lupi issued a final admonition 
“To those of you who will now go free, 
I want to say this: remember that the 
feminine world, so proximately and dan- 
gerously attractive, is also the world of 
your mothers and sisters and must have 
all your respect. Therefore I never want 
to see you here again.” Claudia herself 
was still in the hospital, but her at- 
torneys expressed satisfaction with the 
verdict. 
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We all do. In the form of higher 
prices for the products we buy. 

Why? Because manufacturers and 
sellers of products are being besieged by 
product liability suits, many stemming 
from improper or careless use of products. 

The total number of suits has soared. 
And the average settlement is 200 percent 
larger than it was 5 years ago. 

This sue-somebody syndrome has 
pushed the cost of product liability 
insurance to record levels. 

All of us help manufacturers and 
sellers meet their soaring product liability 
insurance costs by paying more for their 
products. Sometimes, a lot more. 

So what's to be done? 

On the one hand, the public 
certainly has a right to reasonable pro- 
tection against injury and damage from 
faulty products. 

On the other hand, it is impossible 
for manufacturers and sellers to anticipate 
every misuse. 

Should manufacturers and sellers be 
held liable even when products are 
misused? Or, should greater responsibility 
be placed on consumers to use products 
properly, with reasonable care? 

Furthermore, manufacturers are 
being sued as long as 40 years after products 
leave their plants. Even when products are 
altered by others and made unsafe. 

Should manufacturers continue to be 
held liable forever? Or, should time limits 
be established? 
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These are not easy questions. 

But we at The St. Paul feel the 
public must answer them. 

How can you participate in making 
these decisions? 

Send for our “Enough is Enough” 
consumer booklet. It’s full of information 
on the causes and the pro's and con's of 
some possible cures for high insurance 
rates. You'll find out how to register your 
views where they'll count. Along with 
some tips on how you can hold down your 
Own insurance costs. 

Then get involved. Support the 
action you want taken. 

Write a letter to your legislators. Be 
heard. 

Or you can just do nothing and 
figure the problem will go away. Of 
course, if it doesn’t, better keep your 
checkbook handy. 

Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your 
Enough is Enough booklet. Or contact an 
Independent Agent or broker repre- 
senting The St. Paul. He's in this with you 
and wants to help. You'll find him in the 
Yellow Pages. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Inc., 385 Washington St., 

St. Paul, MN 55102. 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Captain John Richards. John,who has been 
with Delta for 17 years, has flown just about 
every airliner from the DC-3 up. He spent 9 years in \. Se rea 
Delta’s Training Department, where he helped train ~~... PE ee fat 
about a third of Delta’s 3,200 pilots. Now he’s back to his SN Se 
first love, flying full-time as a 727 captain. AY, 

John’s job is getting people where they’re going. Taking St 
a family toa vacation resort. Whisking a busy executive to an 
important meeting. Bringing a college student home for a visit. 

When it comes to people, John Richards couldn’t care more. 
And that goes for all 28,000 Delta professionals. 
Delta is ready when you are. 
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On the Track of a Shifty Bug 


It starts with a high fever and a se- 
vere headache, accompanied by swollen 
glands, vomiting and general pain. Left 
untreated, the malady gradually wors- 
ens. After several months, victims be- 
come irritable, then lethargic and sleepy. 
When they try to walk, they are likely 
to stumble about with a peculiar shuf- 

_ fling gait. Soon they can no longer stand, 
sit erect or even eat; often they fall into 
a coma and die. Their illness is African 
sleeping sickness, or trypanosomiasis 
—an ancient scourge that afflicts at least 
10,000 people a year. 

For decades doctors have been bat- 
tling the parasitic disease with the few 
available drugs, usually arsenic com- 
pounds. At the same time, local and in- 
ternational agencies have waged cam- 
paigns to eradicate tsetse flies, the 
bloodsucking insects that transmit the 
ailment to domestic cattle and man. 
Neither approach has been particularly 
successful. Trypanosomiasis still casts its 
shadow over 35 million people who live 
in the heart of tropical Africa, the tsetse 
fly’s breeding ground, making huge ar- 
eas all but uninhabitable. 

Now a small but significant first step 
may have been taken in the conquest of 
a disease so frightening that it is en- 
shrined in the old Lingala curse “Owa 
na ntolo” (May you die of sleeping sick- 
ness). At Nairobi’s International Labo- 
ratory for Research on Animal Diseases 
(ILRAD), a team of scientists has man- 
aged to grow in the test tube the long, 
slender, infective form of the single- 
celled parasite Trypanosoma brucei. 
That feat—accomplished by Hiroyuki 
Hirumi, a Japanese-born American sci- 
entist, and John Doyle, a Scottish col- 
league—has been the aim of medical sci- 
entists for years. In the past, whenever 
researchers tried to culture the bug, it in- 
variably reverted to a harmless form. 
Thus they were unable to learn much 
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about the deadly parasite—to say noth- 
ing of devising weapons against it. 

Hirumi concocted a novel brew that 
contained cells from the lung fluid of 
cows and serum from fetal calves. In ef- 
fect, the formula fooled the parasite into 
acting as if it were in a natural host. 
Yet trypanosomes are exasperatingly 
fickle creatures. After they invade hu- 
mans or cattle, they show a chameleon- 
like ability to change their protein coat- 
ings, whose molecular structure serves 
as a precise signal to the host’s immune 
system for the production of specific an- 
tibodies against the invaders. As the im- 
mune system begins mustering appro- 
priately shaped antibodies against the 
trypanosomes, the parasites change 
their coats and force the immune sys- 
tem to mount a new counterattack. This 
game of immunological hide-and-seek 
recurs throughout the course of the dis- 
ease. The parasites become more and 
more deeply entrenched in the victim's 
brain and nervous system, and the pa- 
tient progressively weakens. 

The ILRAD team’s next objective is 
to understand the mechanism that or- 
ders these changes in the parasite’s coat- 
ing. That knowledge could perhaps be 
used to fashion an effective vaccine or 
more potent drugs against sleeping sick- 
ness. If Hirumi or any other scientist 
were to realize that long-sought goal, it 
could open up millions of acres of fertile, 
yet largely idle land in Central Africa to 
people and their livestock. 


Hospital Without Walls 


For the past 18 months, Susan Foss 
has been paralyzed from the neck down 
with a spinal tumor. Anywhere else in 
the world, the pretty, 20-year-old Auck- 
land, New Zealand, housewife would 
probably be confined to a hospital for 
the rest of her life. Yet, except for a few 
hours each day when she undergoes 
physical and occupational therapy at a 
nearby hospital, Susan spends all her 
time at home. Her routine needs are met 
either by her husband Chris or by a 
nurse and a home aide who regularly 
visit the Foss household. 

Susan Foss is only one of thousands 
of seriously ill people who are partic- 
ipating in an extraordinary program of 
outpatient hospital care. Begun in 1960 
to cut rising costs of New Zealand's 
largely free, womb-to-tomb national 
health system, the scheme has kept ex- 
penses at about 50¢ a day for each ex- 
tramural patient in the greater Auck- 
land area (pop. 800,000), compared with 
the average $41 daily price tag for in- 
patient care. It has also saved at least 
3,000 additional hospital beds, while at 
the same time making life more bear- 
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SUSAN FOSS BEING ASSISTED ONTO HOIST 
Comfort in the familiar. 


able for tens of thousands of patients 

Auckland’s “hospital without walls” 
is aimed not so much at eliminating hos- 
pitalization as at shortening it. Barring 
unforeseen complications, patients who 
have undergone gall-bladder operations, 
for example, are sent home only five 
days after surgery—compared with a 
typical ten-day hospital stay in the U.S 
For these Auckland patients, however. 
hospital care continues at home. Nurs- 
es pay them regular visits. Family mem- 
bers are trained to meet their special 
needs, Patients may even borrow hos- 
pital equipment. It may be an everyday 
item like a bedpan or cane—or more 
complicated gear: a respirator, wheel- 
chair or even an electrical hoist like the 
one that helps Susan Foss out of bed. 

Beyond these services, the extra- 
mural-hospital system offers the stay-at- 
homes trained therapists and household 
help. Such aid is particularly important 
for elderly couples if, say, one partner 
has had a stroke and the other can no 
longer cope with the chores. A “meals- 
on-wheels” service, manned by volun- 
teers—mainly from the Red Cross—de- 
livers some 1,000 hot trays a day. If the 
patient needs help, the volunteer can 
quickly summon a nurse, social worker 
or the patient's family physician, who re- 
tains overall charge of the case. Says 
Susan Foss: “Five days a week I await 
the footsteps of the people from Extra- 
mural and their bright faces.” 

Just as important, the hospital with- 
out walls gives long-term patients the 
comfort and reassurance of familiar sur- 
roundings. Neil Ballantyne, 74, a retired 
accountant, has been bedridden with 
emphysema and a fractured spine for 
more than two years. Although he some- 
times needs a respirator or other spe- 
cial equipment, he has not been hospi- 
talized since 1973. Says he: “This service 
is marvelous because it enables me to 
be at home, where I want to be, instead 
of in the hospital forever.” 
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Wild,Wild World Reptile 
of Animals quusmemrmieiillllieess 


Based on the award-winning Time-Lire television show, Elephants 


the WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library takes you 
on an astonishing photographic safari to the most action- & r@yayas Land G 
packed places on earth. You'll roam jungles and plains 
in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and lions hunt, 
fight and struggle for survival. You'll learn the astonish 
ing secrets of man’s closest kin when you enter the 
world of Monkeys and Apes. Future volumes in the series 
will introduce you to all of the animal kingdom’s most 
fearsome and fascinating creatures. Each will feature 
150 brilliant, full-color action close-ups of animals in their 
natural habitats, as well as a thoroughly-researched text 
that will reveal their habits as never before. To examine 
your first volume, Dangerous Sea Creatures, for 10 days 
free, mail the attached postage-paid card today! 


Dangerous Sea Creatures, your introduc- 

tory volume in the WILD, WILD WORLD 

» OF ANIMALS, will bring you face-to-face 

swith: Sharks « Rays ¢ Skates « Sawfish 

™* Octopuses © Squids « Electric Eels « 

Sea Snakes ¢ Sea Monsters « Poisonous 
and Venomous Fish 


Each volume in the series will include: 

e Over 20,000 words of text 

¢ 128 pages, beautifully hardbound in large 
9% by 10% inch format 

@ More than 150 full-color photographs 

e Extensive anthology 
of animal writing 
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THE INCREDIBLE, UNDER $3200, 
PISTON-ENGINE MAZDA GLC 


Can you believe Honda dali SUAEE and VW Rabbit cost more and have less? 













The CVCC and Rabbit have less 
room for your legs in front, and less 
room for shoulders in back than GLC. 
CVCC has less room for hips and 
shoulders in front, while Rabbit has 
less room for your head. Read on. 






GLC wipes 
out the 
competition in its 
class in such stan- 


dard niceties as 4 | 
rear window washer MBANS GREAT LITLE CAR 
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Nea esto. Peas Green cy 
cvcc and Rabbit and all other cars 
in GLC’s class, for that matter, give 
you 
less 
of a 
choice 













and wiper, and rear “Under $3200" refers to 
window defroster. the Deluxe model shown 
For visibility in here. GLC prices start at 
general, GLC has under $2900 for the 
standard model with fewer 
cee be gehincr features (slightly higher in 
California and certain high | 
than CVCC or altitude areas). Taxes, 
Rabbit. license, freight, and 
optional equipment 
(such as stripes shown) 
are extra 









of transmissions. GLC has a standard 
4-speed manual transmission, optional 
fuel-saving 5-speed, and 
smooth automatic. 




















“EPA estimates based \( 
on the optional S-speed 2 
transmission. Your mileage / /;, 









A wise rear seat. CVCC doesn't have one 
And neither does Rabbit. In fact, no one 
else in GLC’s class has one. This 
versatile seat suits your transportation 
needs to a T—carrying people, or This feature here is some- 
people and packages, or just packages. thing no other car in America 
GLC's wide carpeted deck is bigger offers at any price. An electrically operated 
than CVCC's or Rabbit's. remote control hatch that unlatches meagre 
The hatch opens from the outside 


as well, and the size of the hatch 
opening itself is bigger than 
CVCC's or Rabbit's. 


drive, your car’s 
condition, and 
available equipment. 
42/32 mpg Calif. 





























EDUCATION 


Yale’s Shrine to the Age of Reason 


It was a feast fit for the spirit of Dr 
Johnson. Beef Wellington and rich clar- 
et. Candles flickering on the tables and 
casting reflections on the dark mahog- 
any paneling. Flowery remarks by Sir 
Peter Ramsbotham, British Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., and Kingman Brewster, 
president of Yale and the newly appoint- 
ed Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. More than 800 distinguished 
guests, including the directors of Lon- 
don’s Tate Gallery and Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum plus multimillionaire Art 
Collector Paul Mellon. 

The setting was University Com- 
mons, the massive undergraduate din- 
ing hall at Yale University. But the Brit- 
ish ambience was decidedly fitting, for 
the occasion was the formal opening of 
the Yale Center for British Art, a four- 
story chest of art treasures donated by 
Mellon, 69, class of '29. The collection 
contains more than 1,700 paintings, 
5,000 prints, 7,000 drawings and 20,000 
rare books, and it is valued at close to 
$200 million. It ranges from the bejew- 
eled, beribboned portraits of the Eliz- 
abethan period onward to the nobly 
blooded horses of George Stubbs. Its spe- 
cial strength lies in the richest period of 
British art, the years between the birth 
of Hogarth (1697) and the death of Tur- 
ner (1851). Added to Yale’s already 
strong holdings in 18th century British 
history and literature, the museum 
makes New Haven one of the most im- 
portant centers for British studies out- 
side of England. Yale, understandably, 
is cocky as an Eton dandy. 

Stately Manor. The Mellon collec- 
tion, which opens to the public this 
week, is housed in the last building de- 
signed by Architect Louis Kahn. It is a 
triumph. At the heart of the stainless- 
steel and glass structure lie two inner 
courtyards, paneled in striking blond 
oak and covered by plexidome skylights 
The galleries are built around the courts, 
with internal windows that open onto 
them. Sunlight streams in everywhere 
The details are starkly modern: exposed 
heating ducts, a huge, free-standing cir- 
cular stairway. Yet the effect, thanks to 
Kahn’s classical symmetry, is of a state- 
ly, updated manor house. As President 
Brewster observes, “It’s rather remark- 
able that such a building could give you 
such a low-key, domesticated feeling.” 

On the top floor, roofed only by fil- 
tered skylights, is the center’s perma- 
nent exhibit, featuring the gems of Mel- 
lon’s collection. It begins with two 
commanding portraits: Charles Stan- 
hope, 3rd Earl of Harrington, by Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds, and Sir Anthony Van 
Dyke’s Mountjoy Blount, Earl of New- 
port. Indeed, the entire exhibit is heav- 
ily weighted with portraiture and land- 
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scapes. In one corner, the viewer can 
stare at the grayed elegance of a Gains- 
borough; in another, he is lulled by the 
peaceful countryside of a Constable. 
There is also a fine sampling of George 
Stubbs, including two huge works—both 
of lions variously attacking a horse and 
stag—that dominate one court. A large, 
dramatic Henry Fuseli painting, Dido 
on the Funeral Pyre—all swooning fig- 
ures and swirling movement—antici- 
pates the romantic period. 

One floor below, in a gallery that 
will be used for special exhibits, Yale 
has produced an inaugural show on 
“English Landscape from 1630 to 1850.” 
Its 228 drawings, watercolors, prints and 
books—not just a few flashy masterpiec- 
es—illuminate the depth of the center's 
collection and evoke the 18th century’s 
fascination with Italian landscapes and 
sublime ruins. Both are illustrated in a 
striking Turner watercolor, done in 
1817, depicting Vesuvius in Eruption, 
and a hazy, harshly bright watercolor 
of Venice’s Grand Canal. 

The center’s second floor, also re- 
served for changing exhibits, has mount- 
ed a show on “The Pursuit of Happiness: 
A View of Life in Georgian England.” It 
succeeds in conjuring up the courtly, 
mannered world of Jane Austen. Ladies 
devote their days to needlepoint and in- 
structive reading. Families picnic in the 
formal gardens of their estates. People of 
fashion parade down the Mall in Lon- 
don. Young men of leisure visit the Con- 
tinent and even form a “Society of Dilet- 
tanti” for ex-travelers. 

The exhibits underline how much 
the center differs from an ordinary mu- 
seum. “We hope that this building will 
be a catalyst for study of the 18th cen- 


tury,” says Director Edmund Pillsbury, 
whose aviator glasses and double-breast- 
ed, pin-stripe suit have the air of being 
de rigeuer for museum curators. He sees 
the center’s role as “an academic sup- 
port, much like a library.” 

How did the Mellon collection come 
to Yale? Mellon had originally exhib- 
ited some of his treasures in 1963 at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, near his 
home in Upperville, Va. Yale officials 
saw an opportunity. Andrew Ritchie, 
then director of Yale’s Art Gallery, ap- 
proached Mellon with the argument that 
Yale already had a notable collection 
of British manuscripts and that art 
should logically accompany it. President 
Brewster joined in to echo Ritchie’s plea 
There was an even more powerful ap- 
peal. While at Yale, Mellon had stud- 
ied under the late Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker, a great Johnson and Boswell 
scholar, keeper of Yale’s rare books and 
an expert on 18th century letters. In- 
deed, it was Tinker who had originally 
inspired Mellon to become a collector 
Mellon was persuaded. 

Literally Priceless. Tinker’s legacy 
also lingers on at the nearby Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, an 
ultramodern marble-and-granite cube 
that rises incongruously from the heart 
of old Yale. Its 400,000 volumes, which 
include a superb 18th century collection, 
have led such eminent experts as the late 
R.W. Chapman of Oxford to proclaim 
that “in the English 18th century, Yale 
is first and the rest are nowhere.’ The 
heart of the collection, 1,820 volumes of 
the 2,600 books that served as Yale's li- 
brary in 1742, are enclosed behind glass 
walls in the center of the library’s main 
floor; they are marvelously illuminated 
by day with amber light that filters from 
outside through the translucent marble 
walls. “The collection was so good for 
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RARE FIRST EDITION OF ROBINSON CRUSOE ON DISPLAY AT BEINECKE LIBRARY 
And some ribald details of night life along the Thames. 


1742 that a catalogue of it was published 
in London that year,” Director Louis 
Martz says proudly. 

Over the years, says Martz, the li- 
brary has acquired first editions of works 
by virtually every major 18th century au- 
thor. Many of the collection’s trophies 
are currently on display in honor of the 
new Yale Center. The exhibit begins 
with Dryden’s Fables, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, which was published in London in 
1700, and ends with Wordsworth’s 
manuscript for the second edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, which appeared in 
1800. Also on display are The Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, An Elegy Wrote in a Coun- 
try. Churchyard, and James Boswell’s 
manuscript of The Life of Samuel John- 
son, LL.D., which Martz says is “‘liter- 
ally priceless.” 

Yale’s grip on the 18th century—or 
vice versa—has inspired two great pub- 
lishing projects, on Boswell and Wal- 
pole. The Boswell “factory,” as it is 
sometimes called, is essentially manned 
by one scholar, retired English Profes- 
sor Frederick Pottle, 79 (who has, how- 
ever, a staff of four helpers). A stooped, 
sprightly man given to suspenders and 
tweed jackets, Pottle pursues his life’s 
work in a dusty room in the main Ster- 
ling Library, cluttered with index cards, 
legal pads and old pharmacy lamps. He 
started in 1924 with a doctoral bibliog- 
raphy on Boswell, then went to do re- 
search work at the Long Island estate 
of wealthy Collector Colonel Ralph Is- 
ham, who had bought the bulk of the 
Boswell papers from Boswell’s heirs 
Yale purchased the papers in 1949, af- 
ter Isham had fallen on hard times, and 
Pottle took charge. Bosweil’s London 
Journal, full of ribald details of night 
life along the Thames, was an interna- 
tional bestseller in 1950, but volumes 
since then have subsided to a series of 
scholarly thuds. Volume X, The Laird 
of Auchinleck, which traces Boswell’s life 
from the summer of 1778 to the fall of 
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1782, is scheduled to be published in 
September, (Three more volumes are yet 
to come before Boswell’s death in 1795.) 
Even after a half-century of work, Pot- 
tle remains enthralled by his period. 
Says he: “People in the 18th century had 
a passion for facts. They weren't so much 
involved in agonizing.” 

Right next door to Pottle is the of- 
fice devoted to Horace Walpole—son of 
British Prime Minister Robert Walpole, 


author of the classic gothic, Castle of 


Otranto, and foremost letter writer of his 
time (1717-97). For 44 years, the Wal- 
pole factory has churned out 39 of a pro- 
spective 48 fat volumes of Walpole’s cor- 
respondence. A massive index, now 
under way, may alone fill six more vol- 
umes. The whole set is, in Librarian 
Martz’s words, “the ultimate in anno- 
tation, excellence and accuracy.” 

Gothic Mansion. The real center 
of this project is a rambling, 18th cen- 
tury colonial house in Farmington, 
Conn. Named Strawberry Hill after 
Walpole’s Gothic mansion, it is the 
home of Wilmarth (“Lefty”) Lewis, 81, 
Yale class of ‘18, who has been editing 
Walpole letters since 1926. There the 
snowy-haired Lewis has recreated Wal- 
pole’s library. Portraits of Walpole’s 
family adorn the walls, and a converted 
squash court houses Lewis’ huge hold- 
ing of 18th century satirical prints. The 
collection is cross-referenced on 60,000 
cards, so detailed that Lewis can easily 
answer a random question on the length 
of curtains in Georgian homes. Would 
Walpole approve? “Oh, yes, terribly,” 
Lewis smiles. The richly furnished es- 
tate, plus the collection, will become, on 
Lewis’ death, Yale at Farmington. It is 
meant, says Lewis, for “the tip-top peo- 
ple in the period. I want wizards.” 

The wizards will not include King- 
man Brewster, soon off to London, but 
he is being given another kind of sal- 
utation—a new T shirt with his portrait 
on it. At $6.50, it is selling fast at the 
Yale Co-op. Its inscription: “The King.” 





Engaged. Princess Alia, 21, oldest 
daughter of Jordan’s King Hussein; and 
Nasser Wasfi Mirza, 32, a member of 
the royal Cabinet and son of a former 
government minister. Alia, after whom 
the Jordanian national airline was 
named, is an English literature student 
at the University of Jordan. 

a 

Died. Karen Krantzke, 30, an Aus- 
tralian who ranked seventh in women’s 
tennis singles in 1970; of a heart con- 
dition; in Tallahassee, Fla., after win- 
ning a doubles tournament. Krantzke 
returned to the pro circuit a few months 
ago after recovering from a forearm in- 
jury that had kept her off the courts dur- 
ing most of the past two years. 

s 

Died. Leroy Gore, 73, self-described 
“thoroughly conservative Republican 
country editor” of the weekly Sauk City 
(Wis.) Star who was alarmed by Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy's anti-Commu- 
nist excesses, started an unsuccessful 
“Joe Must Go” drive in 1954 and lost 
his newspaper after being harassed by 
local authorities; of emphysema; in Jef- 
ferson, Wis. 


. 

Died. Philip Knight Wrigley, 82, 
chairman of the world’s largest chew- 
ing gum company (1976 sales: $370 mil- 
lion) and owner of the Chicago Cubs 
baseball team; of a gastro-intestinal 
hemorrhage; in Elkhorn, Wis. The only 
son of the founder of the Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Co., Philip Wrigley became pres- 
ident of the family business at 31, and 
head of his father’s baseball team in 
1934. The Cubs introduced ladies’ days 
and radio and TV coverage of games. 
but the team has gone 31 years with- 
out a pennant under Wrigley’s some- 
what eccentric proprietorship. In the 
60s he tried out the notorious “rotat- 
ing coach” system, replacing a single 
manager with several coaches. A re- 
clusive man who seldom went to his 
ball park, he, alone of all baseball own- 
ers, refused to hold night games at ivy- 
covered Wrigley Field, declaring that 
they could disturb the neighbors 


Died. Charles McMoran Wilson, 
Lord Moran, 94, Winston Churchill's 
personal physician and confidant for 25 
years; in Hampshire, England. Moran 
gave up his private practice in 1940 af- 
ter members of the Cabinet persuaded 
him to care for Churchill, then 65. The 
doctor and his patient shared an inter- 
est in history and literature and togeth- 
er traveled 140,000 miles to strategy con- 
ferences during World War II. Moran's 
Churchill ... The Struggle for Survival, 
1940-65, an account of Sir Winston’s 
fight against pneumonia, two strokes 
and gradual senescence, stirred the ire 
of Churchill's family and the British 
Medical Association 
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TRUDEAU AT SNOWBIRD & MARGARET IN BOSTON 





NYHAM Yu! 


CK-BLACK STAR 


It’s not much compared with the 
digs next door, but Amy Carter calls 
her new tree house home. Situated in 
a secluded thicket on the south lawn 
of the White House, the 4-ft. by 5-ft 
platform is raised on wooden stilts and 
can be reached by shinnying up a stur- 
dy old Atlas cedar. Amy introduced 
her 20-month-old nephew Jason, son 
of Jack and Judy Carter, to her leafy 
perch last week, and even her dad, 
says the First Child, “climbed up here 
once.” The architect of the project is 
the President, who remembers well his 
own childhood tree house in Plains, 
Ga. When playing in it one day, he re- 
fused to answer a parental summons 
and was forced rudely back to reality 
by a peach-tree switch 

a 

It was, quite clearly, the strategy of 
his-and-her vacations, so often recom- 
mended for, and sometimes even ben- 
eficial to, marriages in distress. There 
was Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau slipping down the snowy slopes 
and flipping off the diving board at 
Utah's Snowbird mountain resort. And 
there was Wife Margaret, tripping 
through Boston’s Logan Airport, her 
three young children in tow, on a visit 
to her sister in Winchester, Mass. Ear- 
lier, the P.M. had made a pilgrimage to 
that shrine sought by every world states- 
man—California’s Disneyland. “My 
kids would have loved to see this,” he re- 
marked wistfully as Mickey Mouse 
showed him around. “The world of chil- 
dren is beautiful.” 

o 

Lowell Thomas just keeps on schuss- 
ing—even on his 85th birthday. A ski 
trip to the Canadian Rockies ended a 
50,000-mile honeymoon for the peri- 
patetic broadcaster and his second wife, 
Marianna Munn, 49. The couple mar- 
ried on Jan. 5 and wandered through 
the South Seas, the Far East, the Hi- 
malayas, Alaska and other exotic spots 
that Thomas has visited in his 60 or 
so years of roving the globe. Now back 
home in Pawling, N. Y., he is hard at 
work on his 54th book—the second vol- 


EVANS & GEORGE UP AT BAT 


JASON & AMY CARTER PLAY IN THEIR LEAFY PERCH ON WHITE HOUSE LAWN 


ume of his autobiography, So Long Until 
Tomorrow—and is also narrating a TV 
series called Lowell Thomas Remembers 
Will the octogenarian ever take a rest? 
“I’ve thought of retiring at age 100,” 
says Thomas. “But I’ve moved that up 
to 105.” 
* 

It was a marriage made in the Su- 

per Bowl. Producer Bob Evans (God- 


father I and II, Chinatown, Love Story) 


was in Miami filming Black Sunday 
when he met CBS Sportscaster Phyllis 
George, once a North Texas State cheer- 
leader and Miss America of 1971. Al- 
though the thrice-married (most recent- 
ly to Ali MacGraw) Evans had firmly 
declared that “three times to bat is 
quite enough,” Bob, 46, and Phyllis, 
27, were married last week on the lawn 
of his Beverly Hills mansion. In a spe- 
cially composed ceremony the minister 
sang: “Together you step from the dark- 
ness/ The sun is beginning to rise 
You are living the questions together 
now/ Finding answers in each other's 
eyes.” At the conclusion, he pronounced 
the pair “two travelers in exploration, 
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EVA, JOLIE, MAGDA & ZSA ZSA GABOR CELEBRATE THE THIRD TRY FOR CONTENTMENT 


two hearts powerful with commitment, 
two souls side by side, husband and 
wife.” Music down, fade out 

. 

“Tt isn’t that I think women are su- 
perior to men,” said the former Con- 
gresswoman from New York ina speech 
at Harvard. “It’s just that they haven’t 
had the opportunity to be corrupted by 
power.” When the cheers of the students 
died down several minutes later, Bella 
Abzug added, “We'd like that opportu- 
nity.” The particular office she seemed 
to be after was that of mayor of New 
York City, a job she described as “the 
toughest in the country, maybe in the 
world.”” Her two days on campus as a vis- 
iting fellow at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government were one of her 
few public outings since she lost the New 
York Senate primary race to Harvard 
Professor Daniel Patrick Moynihan last 
September. As she put it, “Harvard’s loss 
was my loss.” 

. 

To celebrate what she says have 
been “the most beautiful years of my 
life,” Hungarian-born Jolie Gabor, sev- 





entyish, invited 300 of the “beautiful, el- 
egant people of Palm Springs” for a lit- 
tle get-together. The occasion: the 20th 
anniversary of her marriage to Manhat- 
tan Jeweler Edmond de Szigethy, ten 
years her junior. Jolie’s daughters were 
there, of course: Eva, who has had five 
husbands so far, Zsa Zsa, seven, and 
Magda, six. Jolie, who found content- 
ment on her third try, sighs that the girls 
will not listen to her advice, namely, that 
“they don’t have to marry millionaires 
and important people to be happy.” 
. 


To be strong, the prisoner once 
wrote, a man “must be able to stand ut- 
terly alone, able to meet and deal with 
life relying solely upon his own inner re- 
sources.”” To show that he was such a 
man, he once held his hand over a can- 
dle flame without flinching. This is G. 
Gordon Liddy, 46, eccentric ex-lawyer 
who was sentenced to 20 years as a ring- 
leader in the original Watergate break- 
in. The last of the seven Watergate 
burglars still incarcerated, Liddy has 
steadfastly refused to talk about the con- 
spiracy, or to show, in John Sirica’s 
words, “even a hint of contrition or sor- 
row.” Nonetheless, President Carter last 
week decided “in the interest of equity 
and fairness” to commute the silent con- 
spirator’s sentence to eight years. He will 
thus be eligible for parole from the Al- 
lenwood, Pa., federal penitentiary next 
July. Liddy characteristically said noth- 
ing at the news, but his lawyer said he 
was “pleased.” 

a 

She had painted the 31-ft. by 16-ft. 
canvas to hang in a 200-ft.-high geode- 
sic dome designed by R. Buckminster 
Fuller for Montreal's Expo "67. But Guid- 
ing Red, Abstract Expressionist Helen 
Frankenthaler’s biggest painting, has 
been rolled up in a warehouse ever since 
Last week the work found a suitably 
grand setting: a 50-ft.-tall marble wall 
on the mezzanine of the south tower of 
Manhattan’s 110-story World Trade 
Center. Why the title? Explains Fran- 
kenthaler: “I was guiding the red and 
the red was guiding me.” 


FRANKENTHALER FRAMED BY HER PAINTING 
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EXECUTIVE (LOIS NETTLETON) ARGUES WITH NAGGING HOUSEHUSBAND (CHUCK McCANN) 


VIEWPOINT 


TELEVISION 





Eve’s Rib and Adam's Yawn 


Picture this: women sit in the ex- 
ecutive suites and men in the typing 
pools. Women are aggressive and com- 
bative, and men are meek and passive. 
Women ogle waiters and crack bad jokes 
about sex while their male companions 
sit and fume. Imagine all that and you 
know most of what you need to know 
—or want to know—about All That Glit- 
ters, Norman Lear’s new syndicated TV 
soap opera, premiering on 40 stations 
across the country this week. 

Lear has made a career out of forc- 
ing Americans to laugh at their imper- 
fections in such hits as All in the Fam- 
ily, Maude, Good Times and Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman. In All That 
Glitters Lear takes on his biggest sub- 
ject: sexual habits and stereotypes. In ev- 
erything but anatomy and dress, the 


women are men and the men are wom- 
en. Out of that basic conceit flow—or, 
more precisely, meander—all jokes and 
situations. “Our premise is simple,” ex- 
plains Lear. “God created Eve first, took 
out her rib and gave her a companion 
so she wouldn't be lonely. This was 
Adam. I think the audience will be fas- 
cinated to watch the endless role play- 
ing and, more important, to discern the 
similarities in the needs, hopes and fears 
shared by all human beings, regardless 
of gender.” 

The first episodes center on the trou- 
bles at Globatron, a giant conglomerate 
run by a terrible-tempered tyrant every- 
one calls “L.W.”—a woman, of course. 
Globatron is about to spend $125 mil- 
lion on a new ad campaign to promote 
Wilmington beer. Since women are the 
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beer drinkers in this upside-down world 
(beer is considered too vulgar for men), 
Globatron has created the Wilmington 
Woman, the ideal consumer. The only 
problem is—shades of Myra Breckin- 
ridge—that the Wilmington Woman 
(Linda Gray) turns out to be a trans- 
sexual. While the board of Globatron 
considers this staggering information, 
the Wilmington Woman is kidnaped by 
some Okies. And so on into confusion. 

Along the way come the wearying 
jokes. The Globatron secretaries are 
sleek young men, and their female boss- 
es can’t take their eyes away from the 
male derriére, packed into tight pants, 
as it passes out the door. “Cutest little 
bottom in the office, right, Christina?” 
says L.W. to one of her underlings as 
sexy Secretary Dan (Gary Sandy) leaves 
the board room. Christina, as L.W. 
seems to know, is making it with Dan. 
Christina’s househusband Bert (Chuck 
McCann), meantime, frets at home, tak- 
ing care of the kids, gaining weight 
—and wondering why Christina no 
longer shows any interest in him. 

Lois Nettleton, who plays Christina, 
says she has modeled her own charac- 
ter on Clark Gable, which may be the 
best clue yet to what All That Glitters is 
about. Barbara Baxley, the terrifying 
L.W., says that she didn’t need a mod- 
el. “As an actress, I’ve been aggressive 
and independent most of my life.” She 
adds: “The great fun of the show is that 
Norman has created a whole new world. 
The cast has discovered that men and 
women are mutually misunderstood. If 
this show isn’t considered revolutionary 
—and if people don’t understand it— 
then I say to hell with them.” 

Puzzled Feminists. If that com- 
mand holds, there may be quite a few 
people of both sexes assigned to perdi- 
tion. In test screenings in New York and 
Hollywood, reaction has been mixed 
and occasionally angry. “So far,” says 
Executive Producer Stephanie Sills, “the 
strongest negative reaction has come 
from a group of male executives. They 
didn’t mind being portrayed by women. 
It was simply that they detest the way we 
depicted them.” But the most puzzled re- 
action, adds Sills, has come from femi- 
nists. “They don’t know whether to 
cheer or boo. They're confused and want 
to think through all of the ramifica- 
tions.” After one screening in Manhat- 
tan, several feminists said they were 
afraid that audiences would see the pro- 
gram not as a satire but as a hideous pro- 
jection of a female-dominated world. 

The real problem of All That Glit- 
ters, however, is not the show’s con- 
cept. Nor is it the complaints of fem- 
inists or chauvinists. It is the execution: 
compared with many of Lear’s other 
productions, the show is embarrassingly 
amateurish. The jokes are flaccid and 
the writing flat. The acting is medi- 
ocre and the direction aimless. Lear 
has tried to mount a revolution, but he 
has succeeded only in enthroning the 
yawn. Gerald Clarke 
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Woody Allen’s Breakthrough Movie 


ANNIE HALL 

Directed by WOODY ALLEN 
Screenplay by WOODY ALLEN and 
MARSHALL BRICKMAN 


Comedians are supposed to shtik to 
their lasts: Harpo could never speak and 
Groucho could never be at a loss for 
words; Fields could never seem to draw 
a sober breath or a sunny moral. What, 
then, is Woody Allen doing starring in, 
writing and directing a ruefully roman- 
tic comedy that is at least as poignant 
as it is funny and may be the most au- 
tobiographical film ever made by a 
major comic? 

Is he exercising an unexpected taste 
for self-destruction? Fecklessly proving 
his star's clout to impose himself on us 
any way he wants to? The answer is no. 
What he is doing is growing, right be- 
fore our eyes, and it is a fine sight to 
behold. 

Traditionalists need not worry 
There are plenty of one-liners about the 
classic anti-hero’s copelessness in sex- 
ual and other matters as Allen dips once 
again into the comic capital that he has 


KEATON & ALLEN IN ANNIE HALL 





been living off for years. It is. however, 
the best measure of this movie's other 
strengths that even when these gags are 
very good, they often seem unnecessary 
and intrusive: mood busters. 

What really interests Allen is the 
lady of the title and the relationship be- 
tween her and a character called Alvy 
Singer. Alvy is a comedian whose style 
and career are not unlike those of 
Woody Allen, which is all to the good, 
since Allen plays him. Annie Hall is tall, 
blonde and pretty and, at least super- 
ficially, not unlike Diane Keaton, who 
for a few years was Allen’s best pal in 
real life. This, too, is all to the good, 
since Annie is played by Keaton. It is 
not for the outsider to determine just 
how much these fictional figures resem- 
ble their real counterparts, but there is 
no doubt that this is a very personal film 

Food of Love. They are an odd cou- 
ple as Allen envisions them, ill-matched 
in more than appearance. Alvy’s com- 
edy, like Woody’s, is based on an all too 
realistic assessment of self and world 
Most people succeed at romance be- 
cause, for the length of time it requires 
to make a conquest, they can 
imagine themselves as differ- 
ent from what they are—tall, 
dark and handsome rather 
than short, reddish-haired 
and bespectacled. It is a state 
that Allen (more properly his 
public persona) can never at- 
tain. Similarly, most of us get 
through life by imagining 
that the machines and sys- 
tems supporting us are hum- 
ming along nicely, thank you 
Allen is always certain the 
drain will get plugged up and, 
sure enough, it does. Keaton 
has so far presented a less vi- 
vidly defined image to the 
public, but there is something 
at once willful and flaky 
about her—she does not play 
realists. 

What carries their ro- 
mance in the picture is des- 
perate insecurity, an unspo- 
ken belief that they had 
better cling to each other be- 
cause no one else will take the 
trouble to find the virtues 
lurking beneath their rum- 
pled psychological surfaces. 
The arc of their love affair 
is a conventional one—first 
meeting and wary attraction, 
a fairly smooth sail into bed 
(art movies and paperbacks 
are the food of love), a mu- 
tual discovery of annoying 
foibles, which predicts the big 
breakup. It comes finally over 
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her developing career and her cheerful 
acceptance of the lunatic notion that Los 
Angeles offers a viable setting for a civ- 
ilized life. 

Allen gives himself a wonderfully 
comic urban background, Jewish and 
lower-class; the family home stands 
—shakily—beneath the Coney Island 
roller coaster. It is all in hopeless con- 
trast with her Wasp Middle Westernism 
When the pair finally get to L.A., Allen 
refuses to see it, as most recent movies 
have, as merely spaced out. To him, it 
is actively malevolent—the _ biggest 
clogged drain of them all 

Personal as the story he is telling 
may be, what separates this film from 
Allen’s own past work and most other 
recent comedy is its general believabil- 
ity. His central figures and all who cross 
their paths are recognizable contempo- 
rary types. Most of us have even shared 
a lot of their fantasies. Their world, how- 
ever cockeyed, is our world. Without 
abandoning the private demi-demons 
that have been the basis of his past com- 
ic success, Allen has fashioned broad 
new connections with his audience 
Ironically, his most personal film may 
turn out to have the widest appeal of all 
his movies Richard Schickel 

. s . 

“Oh, ah, well, you know, I think it's 
ah, it’s not really, really that. Well, oh I 
guess not, butah...” 

Let’s try it again, Diane 

“Yes, but, well, oh, I think that’s 
well, maybe not. Oh. who can I sup- 
pose so.” 

Once more, Diane 

“There was a long time when | 
couldn't bear to look at myself at all on 
film. I'd sit there and say, ‘Oh, no! Real- 
ly? Really? I don’t believe that.” But Lam 
anxious to see Annie Hall. Woody has 
made a move into something else, a dif- 
ferent style. Annie is a really coherent 
story, a more personal movie than the 
ones he’s made before. The jokes in it 
come out of behavior rather than absurd 
circumstances.” 

Talking to Diane Keaton is a bit like 
playing a record with an unmarked 
speed: it takes time to get synchronized 
At the beginning she will hem and haw, 
whistle and giggle. mumble and fum- 
ble, shrug her shoulders and contort her 
face. She will start a sentence the way 
she might climb a tree, worried that the 
branches will crack or that she will 
climb too high and not be able to get 
back down. Gradually, as she gains con- 
fidence, the mumbles turn into words, 
the words into full—and even funny 
—sentences. “Diane is always totally 
surprised when people find her amus- 
ing,” says Woody Allen. “She is a nat- 
ural comedienne, but she never quite be- 
lieves she can do it.” 

Keaton’s whole career. in fact, has 
been spent in convincing herself—no- 
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KEATON AT HOME WITH PHOTO-BOOTH BLOWUPS OF HERSELF CLOWNING 


Talking to Diane is a bit like playing a record with an unmarked speed. 


body else ever seems to have doubted her 
—that she is a gifted actress. In 1968, 
when she auditioned for the original 
Broadway version of Play It Again, Sam, 
Allen’s comic tribute to Humphrey Bo- 
gart, she was, she says with double un- 
derlining, “just sick. There were all these 
other women there to try out for the part, 
and I was scared to death.” And she 
probably could not have walked on to 
do her bit—if it wasn’t so obvious that 
Allen was scared to death too 

Mutual Jitters. Deciding to be 
scared together, Keaton and Allen set 
up housekeeping in New York City, and 
she went on to star in the movie ver- 
sion of Sam, as well as two subsequent 
Allen films, Sleeper and Love and Death 
Aside from the mutual jitters, it was a 
case of opposites attracting: he was a ste- 
reotypical New Yorker and she was a 
model Southern Californian. “When | 
first met her,” Allen remembers, “she 
was a real hayseed, the kind who would 
chew eight sticks of gum at a time. I 
talked to her on the phone once when 
she was in California, and she was about 
to drive to the supermarket—which was 
across the street, literally.” Allen paus- 
es and then emphasizes his point: “Very 
California.” 

Though many of the facts have been 
changed, Annie Hall is a fair portrayal 
of their relationship. Like Annie, Diane 
sees a shrink five times a week, and like 
Annie and Alvy, Diane and Woody de- 
cided to split three years ago. Diane now 
lives alone in Manhattan, in a bare, 
white-on-white apartment whose most 
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prominent feature is a montage of 24 
photos— Diane in all her moods 

Unlike Annie and Alvy, Diane and 
Woody still see each other constantly, 
and Woody continues to show all his 
scripts to her. If she says something is 
“neat,” the most exalted word of praise 
in her vocabulary, he is convinced that 
it is good. When her two sisters also ap- 
plied “neat” to the script of Annie Hall, 
he knew he had a winner 

Diane, 31, has acted in other mov- 
ies besides Woody’s—she played Al Pa- 
cino’s wife in both Godfathers. But her 
greatest departure from form, and prob- 
ably the hardest role of her career, is in 
Looking for Mr. Goodbar, which finished 
shooting last February. She worked 
without a break for 76 days, some of 
the time with a cracked rib, playing a 
sexually compulsive schoolteacher who 
travels from affair to affair in Manhat- 
tan singles bars and finally to her doom 

“Diane reacts best when she has 
some kind of stimulus,” says Director 
Richard Brooks. “We would prepare a 
scene, and it wouldn't seem to work 
Then we would play music, and she 
would become inventive, let herself go 
It was like the old silent days when they 
would play sad violin music for a sad 
scene and happy violin music for a hap- 
py scene.” Brooks believes her Muzak- 
inspired performance, close to perfect, 
is proof of her versatility. But Diane, re- 
verting to type, admits that she was 
scared. “I was very anxious before I 
made this movie,” she says. “I worried- 
worried. And I mean, I worried.” 


Choose the best of all 
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Getting input 
from Time? 
Tony Randall 


seecon ISN'T, eee 


a Randall, anew member, agrees 
with Edwin Newman and 77% of the 
other members of The American 
Heritage Dictionary Usage Panel 
They think input is what goes into a 
data-processing system, and prefer 
getting facts or information from 
their magazines. You'll find their 
advice on effective usage only in 
America’s most complete contem 
porary dictionary. From $9.95 
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Byzantium Revisited 


The original of this 7th century 
treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
Stantinople goldsmith's work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 
Museum Replica is gold electro- 
plated with green enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $10.00, pilus 50¢ for 
postage (N.Y.,Conn. residents 
add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 
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Sounding Brass 


NASTY HABITS 
Directed by MICHAEL LINDSAY-HOGG 
Screenplay by ROBERT ENDER 


Last year, All the President's Men 
this year, all the abbess’s nuns. Nasr) 
Habits, adapted from Muriel Spark’s 
1974 novella The Abbess of Crewe, uses 
the goings-on at a Roman Catholic ab- 
bey outside Philadelphia to burlesque 
the Watergate affair 

Glenda Jackson, who is running for 
abbess, consolidates her strength with 
the help of two Haldeman-Ehrlichman 
types (Geraldine Page. Anne Jackson) 
and enough bugs and hidden cameras 
to outfit Moscow’s embassy row. Her 
young rival (Susan Penhaligon), who is 
having a tumble under the poplars with 
a neighborhood priest, campaigns on a 
promise to make the abbey into a love 
nest. Just before Jackson sweeps to vic- 
tory, her forces send a pair of Jesuit nov 
ices to burglarize her rival's sewing bas- 
ket in search of love letters 

The novices bungle the job, the press 
takes up the story, and—but why go 
on? Anybody who did not spend the 
years 1972-74 in a bathysphere can 
imagine the rest, and that ts the trou 
ble. Once the correspondences begin 
to fall into place, watching the movie 
complete the pattern has all the ex 
citement of watching somebody fill in 
the outlines on a piece of needlework 
The Watergate references are the sole 
point of most of the shenanigans; yet 
the movie has nothing particular to 
say about Watergate—unless the triv 
ialization itself is the message 

Glenda Jackson holds her some 
times blatant screen presence in check 
and plays her devious role just right 

that is. absolutely straight. Her haugh- 
ty deadpan shades imperceptibly into 
sanctity or into sanclimony as het plot 
ting requires. Sandy Dennis has some 
moments of dimwit charm as a John 
Dean-like scapegoat who has none of 
Dean's shrewdness, or anybody else's ei 
ther. But a running gag in which a globe 
trotting diplomatic nun (Melina Mer 
couri) periodically uses her briefcase 
radio-phone to coach Jackson in Kis 
singeresque Realpolitik falls rather flat 
And the Gerald Ford figure is a football 


playing nun (Anne Meara) who is al- 





ways—guess what?—falling and bump 
into things. That joke has long since 
been exhausted in TV sketches 

What enabled Novelist Spark to get 
away with her spoof for 116 pages—if 
indeed she did get quite away with it 





was her severe, ironic prose. Echo- 
ing with the nuns’ devotions and bits 
of English poetry, it contrasted with 
and almost rebuked, the broadness of 
the subject. With Nasty Habits, on the 
other hand, the ttle ts a fair barom 
eter of the film makers’ sensibilities 


Spark's silvery resonance has, in the 
words of St. Paul, become as sounding 
brass Christopher Porterfield 
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The beauty of a Kodak Moviedeck 

solecseSorg is more than skin-deep— 
ecause it's beautifully easy to use. 

Its design features make a Kodak 
Moviedeck projector better looking, 
dependable and easy to use. Simulated projection 

Just study its features —it shows 
both super 8 and 8 mm movies, and has automatic threading 
and instant replay. There's even a special pull-out viewing screen 
available on three models that gives you the option of lookin 
at your movies without setting up a big screen or turning off the 
room lights. Features that make a Kodak Moviedeck projector 
beautifully easy—any way you look at it. 

Model 455 shown, less than $220. Other models, from less 

than $120. See them at your photo dealer's now. 
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Real Winston 
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SACCHARIN STOCKPILED IN NEW YORK CITY WAREHOUSE; FDA HEAD DONALD KENNEDY, WHO RELAXED THE BAN 


ECONOM BUSIN 


REGULATION 


Reappraising Saccharin—and the FDA 


Ofall the federal agencies regulating 
business and consumer affairs, none is 
more regularly or vehemently de- 
nounced than the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. Critics have variously 
blasted it as arbitrary, ill-organized, ar- 
rogant, inbred and inept. There is a rea- 
son for the scourging: the FDA affects 
both consumers and manufacturers 
where they are most sensitive—in the 
products that they can buy or sell. The 
agency regulates everything from lip- 
stick to kidney dialysis machines. All 
told, the FDA activity touches on 20¢ of 
every consumer dollar spent. Says an 
agency public relations man proudly 
“The FDA intrudes on your life.” 

Seldom has that intrusion generated 
the outrage caused last month when the 
FDA announced that it planned to ban 
noncaloric saccharin as a food additive 
(TIME, March 21). Last week the FDA 
decided to hedge a little. Newly appoint- 
ed Commissioner Donald Kennedy an- 
nounced that the agency will go ahead 
with the ban, probably by midsummer 
—but will allow saccharin to be sold, 
like aspirin, as an over-the-counter drug, 
at least until the end of the year. 

A Touch of Cynicism. Kennedy's 
ruling was an obvious bit of political 
backpedaling to escape the explosion of 
consumer fury caused by the original de- 
cree. It was also a somewhat clubfooted 
end run around the so-called Delaney 
clause of the 1958 amendments to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which 
dictates the banning of any food addi- 
tives that cause cancer in humans or lab- 
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oratory animals. In the case of saccha- 
rin, some Canadian rats developed 
bladder cancer when they were fed the 
sweetener in amounts that would be 
equivalent, in a human, to 800 cans of 
diet soda a day throughout his life. The 
Delaney clause, however, makes no 
mention of dosage levels. By considering 
saccharin a drug, the FDA allowed itself 
to apply less rigid standards: the agen- 
cy may weigh hazard against benefit in 
deciding which drugs can be sold. Yet, 
drugs must be proved “effective,” so 
manufacturers will have until the end 
of 1977 to demonstrate that saccharin 
can actually help to control obesity. If 
they cannot, saccharin will be banned 
as a drug as well. 

The latest ruling may add a further 
touch of cynicism to attacks against the 
FDA: If saccharin is unsafe in food, what 
makes it acceptable in a drugstore? Cer- 
tainly, the ruling has helped to make 
some of the criticism more pointed. 

Complains Allen Fox, an aide to 
Senator Edward Kennedy’s subcommit- 
tee on health resources and scientific re- 
search: “There is no accountability in 
decision making. The FDA must be re- 
organized internally.” Dr. Sidney Wolfe, 
director of the Ralph Nader-affiliated 
Public Citizen’s Health Research Group 
in Washington, says of the agency’s ini- 
tial decision to ban saccharin altogether 
“The FDA wrote up its intention in one 
hour and 20 minutes. The furor could 
have been avoided if they thought of 
public reaction. They blew it.” 

Morale at the FDA is frequently bad 


these days, and senior positions can be 
hard to fill. Example: Commissioner 
Kennedy, a biologist, took over last 
month, a full three months after the res- 
ignation of his predecessor, Dr. Alex- 
ander Schmidt. In addition, Schmidt 
had given five months’ notice of his in- 
tent to leave. Acknowledges Kennedy, 
who has developed a crash-course un- 
derstanding of the FDA’s problems: “I 
am learning that the agency does little 
that is not controversial.” 

Consumerist Appeal. One reason 
is the burgeoning scope of the FDA’s ac- 
tivities. The agency’s budget has bal- 
looned from $5 million in 1955 to $279 
million this year. Its 7,000 employees, 
half of them scattered through 17 lo- 
cations around Washington, are charged 
with regulating a staggering $200 bil- 
lion worth of goods yearly. Its powers 
have grown steadily ever since the agen- 
cy was founded in 1907 under crusad- 
ing Pure-Food Advocate Harvey Wiley, 
chief chemist of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. In 1938, after 107 people died 
from use of a sulfanilamide preparation 
that was supposed to be a cure-all for dis- 
eases like strep throat, Congress passed 
a strengthened Food, Drug and Cosmet- 
ic Act, providing the cornerstone for thé 
FDA’s current powers to enforce health, 
purity and labeling regulations. 

The FDA’s power expanded even 
further because of the Delaney clause 
and the lobbying efforts of the late Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver. The Senator, an 
early appreciator of the political ap- 
peal of consumerism, pushed through 
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legislation allowing the FDA to ban drugs 
unless they could be proved effective as 
well as safe. Thus the agency became in- 
volved in preventing possible products 
from reaching the market, as well as de- 
manding the withdrawal of hazardous 
ones. Since 1962 the FDA has kept more 
than 6,500 prescription drugs off the 
market because their effectiveness could 
not be demonstrated. The number of 
over-the-counter products under evalua- 
tion has now swelled to 500,000. 

Boosters can sum up the agency's 
merits in one word: thalidomide. In 
1961-62, the stubborn skepticism of FDA 
Pharmacologist Dr. Frances Kelsey 
kept that tranquilizer from sale in the 
U.S.—though it was marketed in Eu- 
rope and Canada, where its use by preg- 
nant women led to the birth of many 
deformed babies. Critics, however, can 
cite another name from the same pe- 
riod: MER29. The FDA approved that an- 
ticholesterol drug for use, then rescinded 
the decision when some people who took 
it developed cataracts. 

Value Judgments. Ever since, the 
FDA has preferred to err on the safe side. 
In the past few years it has restricted 
the use of hexachlorophene as a disin- 
fectant and banned chloroform for use 
in cough medicines and sequential-type 
(imitative of natural hormone cycles) 
birth control pills. In 1976 the agency 
took off the market Red Dye No. 2, 
the most widely used coloring in food 
and cosmetics. FDA officials conceded 
that there was no proof that the dye was 
unsafe but contended that manufactur- 
ers could not prove it was safe—even 
though the substance had been used for 
100 years under the name of amaranth. 
The decision raised eyebrows but no 
great storm of disapproval, because sub- 
stitutes were available. The response to 
the saccharin ban was different, since 
in 1969 the FDA banned cyclamates, the 
only other artificial sweetener that had 
been widely added to food. 


ue 





The agency’s prohibitions are fre- 
quently necessary and beneficial. But 
the regulatory instincts of the FDA can 
be time-consuming, expensive and—as 
in the case of Red Dye No. 2—not nec- 
essarily definitive. The FDA claims that 
its judgments are strictly scientific, but 
others disagree. Says Senate Aide Fox: 
“These are value judgments.” Adds 
North Carolina Republican Congress- 
man Jim Martin: “Many Americans 
are beginning to get the impression that 
the chief end of [FDA] regulations and 
the regulators is harassment.” He has 
already lined up 184 co-signers in Con- 
gress for one measure that would help 
the FDA avoid ruckuses like the sac- 
charin fuss: a loosening of the Delaney 
clause. 


EXECUTIVES 


'77 Ford Trimotor 


Like his grandfather, Henry Ford II 
is not a man to share power. As he of- 
ten reminds his subordinates, “My name 
is on the building” of the Ford Motor 
Co. headquarters in Dearborn, Mich. 
Still, Chairman Henry, who will turn 60 
in September, is in something less than 
the best of health (he has had heart trou- 
ble) and cannot readily sight anyone 
bearing the family name to take over 
the running of the world’s second-larg- 
est automaker. So, last week he an- 
nounced that he will be joined in a three- 
man “office of the chief executive” by 
two other company heavyweights: Pres- 
ident Lee A. Iacocca, $2, and Philip 
Caldwell, 57, until now the company’s 
adept executive vice president in charge 
of Ford’s operations outside the U'S. 
(with $8 billion in annual sales, the larg- 
est of any U.S, auto company). The ar- 
rangement appeared to be a setup that 
would allow some other executive to 
bridge the gap until a younger Ford can 





run the company. Best guess for the 
wielder of transitional power: the little- 
known Caldwell. 

Henry II said that the purpose of the 
triumvirate is to “provide a vehicle for 
some Ford to sit in that office when I re- 
tire at 65." That would be in 1982, but 
Henry insisted that he did not know who 
it would be. A sister and two brothers 
have shown little interest. That leaves 
Son Edsel, 28, now a Ford executive in 
the Boston area. But Henry says that Ed- 
sel is “a good ten years away” from even 
a vice presidency. Reminded that he 
himself was 28 when he took over Ford 
Motor in 1945, Henry grinned and ob- 
served, “Times have changed.” 

The reorganization appears to en- 
hance Caldwell’s position in the interim 
and blunt Iacocca’s rise, at least for now. 
When Henry is in Washington touting 
his views on energy legislation and emis- 
sion standards to Congress and Presi- 
dent Carter (he was an early Carter sup- 
porter), Caldwell will run Ford Motor 
Only if Caldwell is unavailable will Ia- 
cocca take over. Iacocca fathered the 
phenomenally successful Mustang in the 
1960s and has long hungered to be the 
first non-Ford to head the company 
since its founding in 1903. But his stilet- 
to style and jungle-fighting tactics have 
earned him many enemies. However, he 
did not seem upset over last week’s 
changes, and Ford said that Iacocca had 
not lost anything. “Lee was elected chief 
operating officer this morning as well as 
getting a third of my power,” said Ford 
(Caldwell takes the new title of vice 
chairman). Iacocca, it seems, does not 
have much cause for complaint; his 
$970,000 annual compensation (salary 
and bonuses) equals Ford's. Ford could 
serve out his term, Caldwell could suc- 
ceed him, retire himself, and Iacocca 
still would be young enough to move into 
the chairman's job—assuming Edsel 
Ford did not make it. 

The quiet, strong-jawed Caldwell 


FORD MOTOR’S NEW TOP TRIUMVIRATE: PRESIDENT LEE IACOCCA, CHAIRMAN HENRY FORD I & VICE CHAIRMAN PHILIP CALDWELL 
The siblings don’t want the job, and Edsel is still a good ten years away. 
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McDONALD’S SENIOR CHAIRMAN RAY KROC SAMPLES A FRENCH FRY 
Burgers by the billion and no five-year plan. 


has a less abrasive style than Iacocca 
and almost as many credits to his name. 
A 24-year Ford veteran, he was picked 
to straighten oul a management mess 
at Philco-Ford in 1970, later became 
head of Ford of Europe and soon after 
that took over all of Ford’s international 
operations outside the U.S. and Cana- 
da. He oversaw the building, in a rec- 
ord 1,000 days, of an $800 million ve- 
hicle parts and assembly plant in Spain 
Also under Caldwell, the Fiesta—a 
front-wheel drive subcompact—has be- 
come a fast seller in Europe. Ford plans 
to introduce it in the U.S. in June to com- 
pete with G.M.’s slow-selling Chevette 

The trimotor arrangement, says 
Henry, will “change the way this com- 
pany is run. We can have greater dis- 
cussion of our problems before we get 
down to the final analysis.” But there is 
no question as to who the boss is, at least 
until Henry retires. “I am first among 
equals,” he says. “If something happens 
and there’s no way to work it out on a 
consensus basis, then I've got, uh, an 
extra vote.” 


FOOD 
Still the Champion 


Fanciers of McDonald’s hamburg- 
ers, who are used to giving their orders 
to teen-agers, must have been puzzled 
by the bald heads and bulky bodies be- 
hind the Golden Arches last Friday. No 
wonder, At a store in San Diego, Foun- 
der Ray Kroc, 74, handed over French 
fries to waiting customers; in Baltimore, 
McDonald's president, Edward Schmitt, 
51, picked up a spatula to flip burgers. 
It was “store day” at McDonald’s, and 
from Portland to Pensacola, executives 
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left their offices to don paper hats and 
hustle behind the counter. 

It was an example of the close-to- 
the-customer approach that has main- 
tained McDonald's phenomenal growth 
(TIME cover, Sept. 17, 1973) against 
what would seem to be heavy odds. In- 
vestors have sold the stock down from 
a high of $77 in 1972 to about $42 last 
week. One reason: the fear that energy 
shortages and higher gasoline taxes will 
eventually restrict driving and thus the 
patronage of McDonald's restaurants 
Competition in the fast-food business 
has rocketed: not only have hamburger 
chains proliferated, but Americans can 
now pop around the corner to get take- 
away tacos, fish cakes, spaghetti and 
even German sausage. Some of the coun- 
try’s biggest corporations have chal- 
lenged McDonald's by buying up fast- 
food chains: Heublein (Kentucky Fried 
Chicken), Pillsbury (Burger King), Gen- 
eral Foods (Burger Chef) 

None of that bothers McDonald's 
Last year the chain's stores—now num- 
bering 4,230—rang up sales of $3.1 bil- 
lion, 24% more than in 1975. Most of 
that was kept by franchise operators, but 
their rent and royalty payments, plus 
sales of company-owned stores, gave 
McDonald's $1.2 billion in revenues; the 
company converted $110 million into 
profit, about 27% above that of a year 
earlier. That was enough to permit the 
company, which had plowed all previous 
profits back into expansion, to declare 
its first cash dividends (24¢ a quarter) 
In early May McDonald's signs will be 
changed to read: OVER 22 BILLION SOLD; 
at present rates a billion hamburgers are 
sold every 4% months 

There are some easily identifiable 
reasons for McDonald's success, though 
One is that in recent years inflation has 


jacked up the cost of meals eaten at 
home more than of those eaten out, spur- 
ring a growing willingness among 
Americans to eat almost anything so 
long as they do not have to cook it them- 
selves. Industry marketing studies indi- 
cate that in ten years fully one-half of 
the nation’s food budget will be spent 
for meals eaten outside the home, vy. one- 
third spent now. McDonald's expects to 
benefit handsomely from this trend 

Loyal Crowd. McDonald's has also 
been willing to change its stores and 
products. Breakfasts, introduced last 
year, have won an older and loyal crowd 
In one Southwestern store the local man- 
ager opened a drive-through window to 
serve G.I.s from a nearby base who were 
forbidden to enter any public place in 
their fatigues; the chain has now opened 
such windows in 400 stores and plans 
them in another 500. Says Schmitt: “A 
woman will drive through in housecoat 
and curlers, when she wouldn't come 
into the store that way.” 

McDonald's tries to turn its stores 
into homes away from home. One res- 
taurant in Villa Park, Ill., caters 600 
birthday parties a month in a special 
room for children whose parents do not 
want kids spilling ice cream on the din- 
ing-room rug. Most stores now have “ac- 
tivities representatives” who organize 
kiddie and senior citizen programs and 
manage nearby playgrounds; this ap- 
proach has disarmed communities that 
initially objected toa McDonald's in the 
neighborhood. In general, says Presi- 
dent Schmitt, “we used to think you 
needed 50,000 people to support a Mc- 
Donald’s, but now we're discovering that 
you can do it with a lot fewer.” How 
few? To find out, this summer McDon- 
ald’s will open a shop in Gibson City, 
Ill. (pop. 3,700) 

Overseas, the going has been a bit 
rougher. In Europe, McDonald’s man- 
agement learned belatedly that, in con- 
trast to the U.S., the customers are near- 
ly all in the cities. Though McDonald's 
now has 467 stores in 22 foreign mar- 
kets, the majority are company-owned 
or joint ventures, and the international 
operation will not become truly profit- 
able until franchising begins in earnest 

as it is about to in Germany, Aus- 
tralia and Japan. Says Chairman Fred 
Turner: “Who lin Europe] is marketing 
to the family for a reasonably priced 
meal away from home? There isn’t any- 
one. There’s our opportunity.” 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Never on Saturday? 


“The Postal Service is going to cost 
more and provide less service, with larger 
subsidies. There isn't much happy about 
it from now to the end of the century.” 


That was the somewhat despairing 
word last week from David Minton, the 
executive director of a blue-ribbon com- 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


mission that Congress set up last year 
to determine what, if anything, could be 
done to increase the efficiency of the 
USS. Postal Service and reduce the bur- 
den it places on taxpayers. The com- 
mission will transmit its findings to Con- 
gress this week. Key recommendation: 
in order to cut costs, the Postal Service 
should stop delivering mail on Satur- 
days. Distressing finding: even if it does 
that, and gets an increase in its subsidy 
from the Government, the cost of a first- 
class stamp will probably climb from the 
present 13¢ to 22¢ by 1985 

The nine-member commission. 
headed by retired Chicago Banker Gay- 
lord Freeman, estimates that dropping 
Saturday deliveries would save the Post- 
al Service $412 million a year. The com- 
mission will also recommend further 
mechanization of mail handling to save 
$134 million annually, and suggest oth- 
er improvements in management and 
productivity that would save $78 mil- 
lion. Total savings: $624 million annu- 
ally. Also proposed is the gradual elim- 
ination of subsidized postal rates for 
nonprofit organizations. 

Even with all those savings, says the 
commission, the Postal Service will need 
more money from the Treasury. Labor 
costs continue to rise, and there is also 
the expensive business of distributing 
mail door to door throughout the coun- 
try. At present, besides the income it de- 
rives from the sale of stamps and from 
special fees to people and businesses that 
use the mails, the Postal Service gets two 
subsidies paid out of tax money. One is 
a varying yearly appropriation that is 
supposed to hold down rate increases; 
this year it is $792 million. In addition, 
the service now gets a fixed “public ser- 
vice” subsidy limited by law to 10% of 
the 1971 Postal Service budget, or $920 
million. The commission will suggest 
that the public service subsidy be set in 
each year at 10% of the previous year’s 
budget. In 1977 that would amount to 
$1.6 billion. 

Rare Whimsy. The commission 
contends that it has public support for at 
least some of its findings. Of 3,000 peo- 
ple questioned in an A.C. Nielsen Co. 
survey that it commissioned, 79.5% were 
willing to give up Saturday mail delivery 
to keep costs down. The public, the sur- 
vey found, is most interested in the de- 
pendability of mail delivery. The com- 
mission will throw in one palliative in its 
report to Congress: a recommendation 
that the Postal Service close no more 
post offices unless there is a vacancy in 
the postmastership, “or the Army Corps 
of Engineers floods the area’”’—a rare bit 
of bureaucratic whimsy. 

Nonetheless, legislators are likely to 
take a dim view of the report. Saturday 
mail delivery in particular is a great fa- 
vorite of many Congressmen. So, the 
commission added one more estimate to 
its findings: if its recommendations are 
buried, as they may well be, the cost of 
a first-class stamp by 1985 will rise not 
just to 22¢ but to 28¢. 
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BERBERIAN & BELLING IN PREMIERE OF KIRCHNER’S L/LY AT NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
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The Pageantry of a Klutz’s Mind 


The American millionaire Gene 
Henderson is perhaps the first white 
man to make the climb over the moun- 
tains into the tiny jungle village. That 
impresses the natives. So does the look 
of him. He is 6 ft. 4 in. and weighs 230 
Ibs. To the black men, his florid face 
has many colors, and his nose is big 
enough, by his own boast, to “smell the 
whole world with.” Henderson is also a 
psychological mess. His quest is for 
knowledge of Grun tu molani (the way 
to live). What he carries with him is the 
doom of self-doubt. “Well, Your High- 
ness, you've got a good thing here,” he 
says to Itelo, prince of the gentle Ar- 
newi. But in a vainglorious attempt to 
rid the Arnewi of a plague of frogs, Hen- 
derson blows up their only reservoir. 
They cast him out of their mini-Eden 
along with his companion Romilayu, 
who had warned in vain: “Perhaps it bet- 
ter to guide no other than yourself.” 

American Composer Leon Kirch- 
ner, 58, began the work, based on Saul 
Bellow's novel Henderson the Rain King, 
18 years ago and finished it just before 
its premiére last week at the New York 
City Opera. The rather surprising title 
—the name of Henderson's second wife 
—came about because United Artists 
owns the rights to Bellow’s title, and 
Kirchner feared a lawsuit. That is one 
problem avoided, but only one. 

Pristine Chants. Lily is a brilliant 
flop. A professor at Harvard and a 1967 
Pulitzer Prize winner, Kirchner con- 
cedes the opera’s transparent comment 
on American intervention abroad. In 
fact, he once considered (and wisely re- 
considered) calling it Why We Were in 
Viet Nam. What he has produced, how- 
ever, is a 91-minute, one-act work in 


which Henderson simply fails to come 
alive as an operatic hero. Possibly he is 
too rambling, too widely split a char- 
acter to be captured in the broad terms 
that opera thrives on. Certainly Kirch- 
ner, who conducted the premiére, has 
come up with nothing musical to match 
the rich flow of language in Bellow’s 
novel. Instead, he has given Henderson 
a kind of Sprechgesang (the style of half 
song, half speech developed by Arnold 
Schoenberg) in which to rant and rave. 
Bellow’s Henderson is a man of vast 
comic incongruity. Kirchner’s hero 
(even though splendidly performed by 
Bass Ara Berberian) is a one-dimension- 
al klutz. The pity is that there is so much 
good music in Li/y—the Bartokian or- 
chestral evocation of the jungle, the 
sweet, pristine chants of the natives, the 
often amusing coloratura chirping of 
Lily (Susan Belling). 

In essence, Kirchner has produced 
music for a pageant—the pageantry in 
this case being the external processions 
of Henderson’s mind, Sensing this, Di- 
rector Tom O'’Horgan (Hair, Jesus 
Christ Superstar) has rolled out the rib- 
bons and ordered up some eye-catching 
costumes from Designer Randy Barcelo 
The first entrance of the natives has a 
typically splendiferous O’Horgan touch. 
The sun rises to reveal Princess Mtalba 
sitting high atop a pyramidlike struc- 
ture. Then the queen is discovered in a 
formal pose just below her. Then the en- 
tire population of the village emerges 
from under the queen’s matriarchal 
robes. It is also a nice touch to portray 
the native people (but not the leaders) 
with dancers and tuck the chorus away 
in an upper balcony. But, sad to say, all 
to little avail William Bender 
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Save gas next 
winter. 


Most of us have never seen a won't lose heat through the roof system, check inside for ways to 
winter as bad as the one we just _—‘It can save you up to 30% on save heat. Keep the heating out- 
went through. Record cold put gas consumption, depending on lets clear. Close the flue when the 


unprecedented demand on gas where you live. (Insulation keeps _ fireplace isn’t in use. Close drapes 
supplies. Even though America’s your home cooler in summer, too.) at night to keep out the cold. And 

gas companies delivered more : of course, lower your thermostat 
natural gas than ever before, in Use storm windows. 


5 . 
some areas schools and factories Do all you can ahead of time so You'll help save jobs. 


had to close. So take steps now = your home will be weathertight The gas you save can go to 

that will save gas next winter. when fall arrives. Be ready with schools and factories next winter, 
. storm windows if they're needed and help keep workers on the job 

Insulate your attic. in your area. Use weatherstrip- in areas of short supply. Also 


Use six or more inches of insula- ping and caulking, too. Once it's wasted gas costs 


tion on your attic floor, so you cold enough to use yourheating you money. omalew shy 





“IT WAS SCARED 
TO DEATH? 





Dotty Henschen had reason 
to worry. She was under fifty, yet 
phlebitis had struck twice. And 
her small hometown of Norwood 
had lost its only doctor. 

Other townspeople were 
concerned, too. They got together 
with their local banker and he 
arranged a loan to help build 
a clinic. 

Within 80 days, the clinic 
was built and had not just one, 
but two doctors. 

“You can’t imagine how 
much more secure | feel;’ 


A bank loan helped bring a medical clinic 


to Dotty Henschen’s town. 


Mrs. Henschen says,"just knowing 
there's a doctor handy.” 

The money that helped bring 
medical care to Norwood came 
from the bank deposits of people 
like you. And that's just one 
example of how full-service banks 
serve to get things done. 

Your money in a bank 


nell 











4 
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3 for the better. 


checking or savings account 18 j.-7% 
there when you need it, in a safey™ 
convenient place. But while it's 

there, your Bank puts it to work. 

By arranging money for home 
mortgage loans, building loans, 
school and hospital construction 
and hundreds of other uses, 
America’s Bankers are helping you 
change things 
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MARK KAUFFMAN 


BOB DYLAN’S ONION-TOPPED ENCAMPMENT IN MALIBU, A $2.25 MILLION REMODELING JOB TO BUILD A MORE STATELY MANSION 


Hanging Out with the L.A. Rockers 


Jungle wallpaper has transformed 
the kitchen into an ersatz fern grotto 
The bedroom is nothing less than ro- 
coco. The spirit of Mardi Gras inhabits 
the game room. But the soul of Mal- 
ibu’s newest $800,000 mansion lies in 
its bathroom. “I thought it only appro- 
priate to cover the walls with rocks,” 
smiles The Who’s millionaire drummer, 
Keith Moon, 30. “The house does be- 
long toa rock star.” 

Malibu’s middle-aged gentry may be 
excused for labeling this young English- 
man an eccentric. Lifetime subscribers 
to Sunset magazine cannot conceive of 
anyone placing a tangerine pool table 
around the corner from a mirrored King 
Henry VIII four-poster. Bergére otto- 
mans never should be buffeted by the 
whizap of a Death-Race Videogame. But 
when one has money, things bizarre are 
described, politely, as eclectic. Says 
Moon: “It’s just a quiet place to escape 
the madness, a. little English manor 
house with modern conveniences.” 

Big rock musicians have always 
made big money. The Who's original 
version of Tommy, released in the pre-in- 
flation year of 1969, grossed over $5 mil- 
lion in twelve months. Rolling Stone 
magazine’s 1976 album of the year, the 
quadruple platinum Fleetwood Mac rec- 
ord, has earned close to $400,000 for 
each of the group's five members 

Rock stars do not own Los Ange- 
les, not yet anyway. But they do control 
some of the choicest real estate in Bev- 
erly Hills and Malibu. The rustic Mul- 


holland aerie where Greta Garbo re- 
treated when she wanted to be alone is 
now occupied by Rock Singer Johnny 
Rivers. Brian Wilson of the Beach Boys 
holds title to the rambling Spanish co- 
lonial house Edgar Rice Burroughs built 
in Bel Air with profits from Tarzan. Rod 
Stewart resides with Britt Ekland not 
far away in a demi-chateau with a for- 
mal garden and a warehouse or so of 
rare French glass. The giants of cellu- 
loid are being ousted slowly by kids who 
make their millions in vinyl. The en- 
dangered superstars do not always ac- 
cept the transition easily. Steve Mc- 
Queen planted a little forest of protective 
saplings when he heard that Moon was 
to be his new neighbor. Moon promptly 
jumped his motorcycle over the side 
fence and tore up McQueen’s guard 
trees 

Schmoozing Distance. Malibu’s 
colony is an exclusive enclave, but it is 
also a casual community of equals. Neil 
Diamond's beach house, Linda Ron- 
stadt’s $325,000 clapboard and the 
sprawling nine-bedroom house Guitarist 
Robbie Robertson took over from Car- 
ole King are all within schmoozing dis- 
tance, as are the leased beach mansions 
of Mick Jagger and Ron Wood 

The exercise of unlimited wealth can 
be startling when it comes to life-styles 
Los Angeles Architect David Tobin be- 
came aware of that form of exuberance 
two years ago when he undertook a $50,- 
000 remodeling job for Bob Dylan. Says 
he: “I quickly realized that this guy had 


JOHN MAYALL & HIS AQUATIC EROTICA 


so much money that he didn’t need to 
conform to any of the rules binding me.” 
During his two years with Dylan, the 
$50,000 remodeling grew into a $2.25 
million mansion. “I had to keep a 
straight face when Dylan said he want- 
ed a living room he could ride a horse 
through,” recalls Tobin. “It would have 
helped a lot to have been a shrink.” 
Dylan is almost indifferent to what 
his neighbors call his Taj Mahal. Says 
he: “One hundred years from now I 
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ROD STEWART & BRITT EKLAND STRIKE A POSE IN THEIR FORMAL ROOM 
An English manor house with suitable modern conveniences. 


won't be judged for the house.” He is 
probably correct. One local geologist be- 
lieves that the mansion is already slip- 
ping into the ocean 

Flash is what affluent rockers want, 
insists Decorator Phyllis Morris. Rock 
stars love trendy Phyllis because her fur- 
nishings—zebra rugs, Borsalino mirrors, 
St. Regis candelabra and Corsican cof- 
fee tables—are loud, lacquered and over- 
priced. “Rock people are just like the 
movie stars of the 40s,” says /a dame 
du flash. “Its exciting to watch them 
spend money. They're looking for some- 
thing that says they've arrived. They're 
creative, emotional, uninhibited. And in 
their homes you'll find an atmosphere 
of uncontrolled funk.” 

Uncontrolled well describes the 


$200,000 house that Record Producer Al 
Kooper rebuilt three years ago. It is de- 
signed for a person who has nothing to 
do. Rooms not filled with games (pool, 
pong, pinball) are studded with dials, 
toggles and buttons of the “Koopertron- 
ics” recording system. Says he: “I built 
it all myself. It’s a ludicrous house for a 
ludicrous person. But I love it.” 

British Bluesman John Mayall, 43, 
has a different idea of flash. The floor 
of his pool has a huge erotic painting. 
He has one of L.A.’s most extensive col- 
lections of pornography. Perched atop 
a ridge, Mayall’s $230,000 house has a 
Tudor-style living room festooned with 
saddles and snakeskins. But Hogarth 
prints lead up winding stairs to a large 
alphabetized porn library 


LIVING 


Los Angeles rockers do not lack 
for private places in which to party. 
Alice Cooper, Brian Wilson and Al 
Kooper all have swimming pools and 
vast game rooms. Joni Mitchell, Ringo 
Starr, Bernie Taupin and Rod Stewart 
have airy mansions where hundreds 
could play. 

On the Town. But the music social 
scene is relatively unsophisticated. Close 
friends are welcome at Ringo’s rented 
Hollywood Hills house between 2 a.m. 
and 7 a.m., but things of significance 
are never discussed. “Rock performers 
don’t talk to artists or economists,” says 
Rock Entrepreneur Dave Geffen. “As 
a group, they are a collection of nar- 
cissists in desperate need of a catalyst 
A rock performer goes toa friend’s house 
to smoke dope. They listen to each oth- 
er’s music and feel special. The guy goes 
home telling himself he’s had a night 
on the town.” 

This casual inwardness has not pre- 
vented an ad hoc caste system from 
forming. Those who railed against priv- 
ilege only a few years ago now hustle 
after keys to the best private clubs. Af- 
ter only ten years, Los Angeles’ record- 
ing industry is hardly mature, but its A- 
B-C social listings may be more rigid 
than that of the film community’s. 

Infant bands with no gold records, 
foreign groups on their first trip through 
L.A. and all teen-agers (punk rock) be- 
long strictly to the C list, centered at a 
sticky-floored club called the Starwood 
An unstated rule restricts them to the 
east end of the Strip until they mature 
or succeed 

“Everyone seeks his own level,” ex- 
plains Alice Cooper. “A band with only 
two singles just hasn’t paid enough dues 
These people aren't cool enough to talk 
to Paul McCartney. If they pull their 
share of interviews and collect some hits, 
perhaps they'll be pals some day.” 

One must be politic to escape the B 
list, for graduation to the highest level 


AL KOOPER AT HOME: “I BUILT IT MYSELF. IT'S A LUDICROUS HOUSE FOR A LUDICROUS PERSON, BUTI LOVE IT” 
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LIVING 


does not depend entirely on financial 
success. After three years on the road, 
Kiss has spectacular concert sales and 
wide radio play. Yet it is snubbed by A 
listers, since it panders to 14-year-olds 
Boston, with two hit singles and a top- 
charted album, has no audience prob- 
lems, but Los Angeles musicians think 
the East Coast boys need a little. sea- 
soning before moving up. 

B groups are welcome at a Beverly 
Hills disco called The Candy Store and 
a Sunset pickup bar called The Rain- 
bow. English musicians, especially those 
playing for heavy-metal bands, have dif- 
ficulty moving up. A listers think these 
long-haired working-class Brits can’t 
mature with the times. Not even Led 
Zeppelin is fully accepted beyond The 
Rainbow 

Those who are buzzed through the 
locked door labeled ON THE ROX have 
arrived at the top of the alphabet. Lo- 
cated above The Roxy, the club is lo- 
cally known as Lou Adler’s Living 
Room. It is, in many ways: Adler, the 
rock mogul who was the prime mover 
behind the Monterey Pop Festival, con- 
trols the keys to the door 

Furnished with sofas and lounge 
chairs, On the Rox has 40 members. But 
guests, if famous and rich, are usually 
buzzed through the door. Norman Mail- 
er made it through, so did Carlo Ponti 
Susan Blakely, Jack Nicholson and 
Warren Beatty have keys, as do Ryan 
and Tatum. But the real stars of On the 
Rox are Alice Cooper, Elton John, Ber- 
nie Taupin, Rod Stewart, Joni Mitchell 
and Mick Jagger. “It’s like a frat house,” 
smiles Cooper, “and only the cream of 
Los Angeles society belongs. The atmo- 
sphere is total cool.” 

Be Fun. On the Rox is doubly im- 
portant because it is one of only two 
places where L.A. music and film per- 
sonalities can meet informally. The 
other location is Allan Carr's house 
(once owned by Jimmy Caan, and, be- 
fore him, Ingrid Bergman) in Benedict 
Canyon. “Hollywood awareness” is the 
game played at both places. If a rock, 
film or TV performer wants to cross 
over, his journey must begin here. One 
must talk and be seen, but most impor- 
tant: Be Fun 

As “King of the A List,” Carr con- 
tinues to bring people together at par- 
ties, but he realizes that many rock per- 
formers need firm guidance to become 
“adult” stars. Sighs Carr: “The rock peo- 
ple don’t come from affluent back- 
grounds. They're not used to socializing 
in chic and elegant style. Keith Moon 
and Rod Stewart are outgoing. But so 
many more will never make it.” 

It may be that the social inadequa- 
cies of rock society could become its 
greatest strength. “Success in my pro- 
fession is a gift of blind luck,” laughs 
Kooper as he bounds toward his juke- 
box. “You know I l-o-v-e this town,” he 
shrieks. “It's hard to sing the blues liv- 
ing in a house like this. But I got a good 
memory.” 
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Liv in Limbo 
ANNA CHRISTIE 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


When an ethereal beauty named Ju- 
lie Haydon played the role of a pros- 
titute in Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life, most of the critics lambasted the 
producer for a casting blooper. Critic 
John Mason Brown noted that his col- 
leagues seemed singularly omniscient in 
knowing precisely how a_ prostitute 
should look. The luminous and lovely 
Liv Ullmann is no one’s image of a pros- 
titute either. But Anna Christie is such 
a cheap, cosmetic come-on of a drama 
as to vie with any streetwalker 

Eugene O'Neill is a prime example 


MARTHA SWOPE 





ULLMANN IN ANNA CHRISTIE 
Lustrous and lovely. 


of the roller-coaster ride of reputation. 
After his popular vogue in the ‘20s he 
went into two decades of neglect. Re- 
stored to critical approval and public 
favor in the mid-'50s, he began to mount 
an Everest of esteem which most of his 
plays cannot remotely scale. What is 
wrong with Anna Christie? Just about 
everything. With the daintiness of a di- 
nosaur, the play, first produced in 1921, 
wallows in the goo of sentimentality, 
quavers with the palsy of moral prig- 
gishness, and resolves itself in a bogus 
happy ending that, at its best, releases 
the playgoer from Broadway's Imperial 
Theater. 

Consider the plot. The girl Anna 
(Ullmann), casually abandoned by her 
drink-sodden seagoing father (Robert 


Donley), is seduced by a teen-age lout 
Via instant replay she becomes a whore 
Ill (the wages of sin), she returns to her 
father’s barge. There she meets the Irish 
stoker Mat Burke, who is played by John 
Lithgow like a brain-numbed victim of 
killer bees. Naturally, these two crip- 
pled creatures fall in love. Anna con- 
fesses her past. Since Mat is a pre- 
ecumenical Roman Catholic, he is ap- 
palled that he has fallen for an unclean 
woman. But she tells him that true love 
has washed away her sins and the pure 
and simple stupe embraces her 
Ulimann achieves the alchemy of a 
fine actress with this dross. Under her 
magnetic touch, her commanding pres- 
ence, her lustrous eyes, the base metal 
of O'Neill's drudgery seems, at times, 
to glisten. She is aided by the direction 
of José Quintero, who has a hand-in- 
glove affinity with all the works of 
O'Neill. Unfortunately, in this particu- 
lar instance he is reduced to the con- 
dition of a Boy Scout trying to strike 
fire by rubbing one stick T.E. Kalem 


Dagger of Pain 


G.R. POINT 
by DAVID BERRY 


All wars are alike in that men, wom- 
en and children are wounded, maimed 
or killed. But a lost war hurts the most 
because it pinpoints the aching futility 
of dying to no apparent purpose. The 
mood of the present hour is to forget 
about Viet Nam. Amnesia is the US 
antidote for history. 

In his first play David Berry, who 
served in Viet Nam, deliberately choos- 
es not to forget. Berry surmounts the 
tiresome truism that war is hell. He 
seems to say that a nation that sent off 
its young men to the killing ground of 
Southeast Asia with complacent arro- 
gance is itself hellish, not least in shirk- 
ing its collective moral responsibility. 

The G.R. in G.R. Point stands for 
“Graves Registration.” These soldiers 
are the garbage men of combat. They 
package their own dead in black plastic 
bags for shipment back to the States. 
The men develop their own techniques 
for dealing with death. Cynical Deacon 
(Frank Adu) sells photos of the latest 
enemy kills as if they had been bagged 
on safari. Simple-minded Straw (Donald 
Warfield) tends the bodies with gentle 
piety. Others deal in raw humor or are 
narcotized by whores. The linchpin of 
the play is Micah (John Heard), a col- 
lege boy for whom Nam, as they call it, 
is agonizing shorthand for the delayed 
initiation rite of manhood. 

In G.R. Point, Manhattan’s Phoenix 
Theater has taken a gallant gamble on 
a playwright who extracts the dagger of 
pain from his own chest and plunges it 
into the playgoer’s heart. T.E.K. 
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The New Literary Appreciation 


In 1936 F. Scott Fitzgerald's roy- 
allies amounted to $81.18. Late last 
month, a signed first edition of The 
Great Gatsby was auctioned at Sotheby 
Parke Bernet in New York City for 
$4,250. Critic Malcolm Cowley’s copy 
of Gatsby was knocked down at $1,000, 
and his copy of Tender Is the Night, in- 
scribed by the author, went for $3,200. 
Dozens of other major and minor writ- 
ers of the 1920s were similarly appre- 
ciated. William Faulkner's The Marble 
Faun—well preserved and signed 
—brought $6,250; William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ scarce first book Poems went 
for $16,000. When the hammer sound- 
ed for Ezra Pound’s privately printed 
A Lume Spento, the winning bid was 
$18,000—the most ever paid for a mod- 
ern American first edition 

Hemingway memorabilia also set 
new marks. A series of 30 letters and 
cards to his parents during the years 
1920 to 1928 brought $65,000. The Bi- 
ble he carried as an ambulance driver 
in World War I fetched $4,500. One 
dealer even paid $2,750 for two pages 
of nine-year-old Ernest's scrawl describ- 
ing how a clam in his school aquarium 
caught a goldfish by the tail 

Rare-book dealers and collectors 
had mixed feelings about the record 
costs. “The Snopeses are in the market,” 
grumbled one bibliopole, as agents for 
wealthy clients pushed prices to new 
highs. But as the bidding raised the val- 
uc of items already in his stock, the same 
dealer was heard whispering to himself, 
“Go, go.” 

Paper Chase. Two days later, more 
than 100 of his colleagues gathered at 
New York’s Plaza Hotel for the 13th 
Annual International Antiquarian Book 
Fair. There celebrities like Zero Mostel 
and Jackie Onassis, substantial as mo- 
rocco-bound sets, and youths, shabby as 
prison paperbacks, browsed through 
more than $2 million worth of books, 
manuscripts and incunabula. Among 
the items for sale was a two-volume set 
of Adolf Hitler's Mein Kampf, inscribed 
by the author. The price for this piece 
of the true Hakenkreuz: $4,600 

No visitor to the hide- and cloth- 
bound world of rare-book dealers can 
fail to sense the excitement of the cur- 
rent paper chase. Behind the talk of ver- 
sos and rectos is the awareness that big 
money is moving into the market. Dis- 
enchanted with stocks, wealthy inves- 
tors have sought to beat inflation with 
old books. Connecticut Businessman 
Jonathan Goodwin, whose books were 
sold at the record-breaking auction, at 
least tripled his investment 

Buying “high spots,” as the most de- 
sirable books are called, is no guaran- 
tee of profits. Authors’ reputations can 
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rise and fall like cyclical securities, In 
first-edition fiction, it is usually the col- 
lective judgment of critics that establish- 
es basic market value. But tastes change 
John Galsworthy seemed a safe bet in 
1930 when a first edition of his The Man 
of Property (1906) sold for about $250 
Today that property, in good condition, 
would be worth a little more than half 
that amount. During the ‘SOs, literary 
quarterlies were fragrant with allusions 
to Henry James’ “sensibility.” In the 
‘60s, popular interest in James receded 
—and prices leveled off. Anyone who 
paid dearly for a signed copy of Rich- 
ard Nixon's My Six Crises in 1972 would 
now find the book about as valuable as 
a campaign promise. 

Thackeray Breaks. Such transac- 
tions take place on the fringes of book 
collecting. The true bibliophile is ob- 
sessed by a kind of dialectical imma- 
terialism. He may talk knowledgeably 
about points, bindings and hinges, but 
his real motive is to create out of books 
the illusion of a safe and familiar world 
of his own. Pressured executives relax 
with first editions of Dashiell Hammett 
Detectives have been known to take 
Thackeray breaks. The case of Gary 
Lepper, a California collector and for- 
mer investigative lawyer, is typical: “I 


Dad has been very loyal 


was engaged,” he recalls, “in tracking 
down a particularly endearing thug who 
stole five cars, robbed four people 
—shooting one and stabbing another 
—and murdered two others in two days 
And people ask me why I collect books.” 
Reading the thousands of entries in deal- 
ers’ catalogues can be not only soothing 
but usually less expensive than the pub- 
lic block. “Auctions are to be avoided 
under pain of death,” says Maurice Sen- 
dak, the author and children’s book il- 
lustrator who collects James, Melville 
and Mickey Mousiana 

Jack Matthews, novelist, collector 
and author of Collecting Rare Books for 


FIRST EDITIONS AT ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 
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PORTION OF A LETTER FROM ERNEST HEMINGWAY TO HIS PARENTS 
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The Inquirer 
scored 

its 44th 
CONSECUTIVE 
year 

of ful-run 
AdVerTISING 
leadership 
Over 


The Bulletin. 


This wide advantage 

reflects substantial gains 

in all three major classifications: 
National, Retail and Classified. 


From a lead of 5.6 million lines 


to one of over 10.8 million lines: 


irrefutable testimony to 

The Inquirers superior ability 
to deliver advertising 
effectively. 


In 1976, 

The Inquirer 
virtually 
doubled 
that 
leadership. 


The 
Philadelphia 


Anguirer 

#1 in National. 

#1 in Retail. 

#1 in Classified. 

The Number 1 medium in 
America’s fourth largest market. 


First in Philadelphia . . . 
for 45 consecutive years. 
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Even our planes 
simplify 


GEER 
things. Atty 
siti ALLELES ty > 


On Ozark — Ex 


we're just one big < the m 
happy plane. The only t 


front section is the one re ~ 


served for the pilot and co-pilot. The 


rest of the plane is reserved for you. 


You enjoy the same comfort where 


ever you sit. You get the same cour- 
tesy and attention. The same great 
food. The only form of discrimination 
we practice is separating smokers 
from non-smokers. (And nobody 
doesn't like that.) 





_ 
* 

We give you 
our heartland. 
When you're going places in Mid- 
America — and beyond — our non- 
stops, direct and one-day return 
flights make it easy for you! And 
Ozark never stops looking for ways 
to make air travel still easier. With 
expanded routes, more jets, more 


convenient schedules. And a wide 
range of money-saving fares. 


Time isn’t 
all you save. 


Ozark’s excursion 
fares are why. Like 
our Freedom and 
Thrift Trip fares. 
Depending upon 
where and when you want to go, 
they can save you up to one third. 
And if you need a whole plane, an 
Ozark Charter can take you any 
where in the continental United 
States, Canada, Mexico or the 
Bahamas. 





Flying should be easy. 


Next to the birds of the air, no creature has 

jibes to flying with more enthusiasm than man. 
Since our first flight from St. Louis to 
Chicago over a quarter of a century ago, 
Ozark Air Lines has been working to simplify 


air travel. 


But we've grown a little since then. Nearly 
nine billion passenger miles. Give or take a few 

And everything connected with air travel 
has become more complicated. 

But we don’t think it has to be 


more complicated for you. 


From the very beginning 





we've been working to make the whole experi- 
ence of flying easier for you. On the ground 
and in the air. 
We think we've been doing just that. 
More important, our passengers must 


think so, too. In the last 12 months 3.8 million 







of you chose to fly Ozark, nearly half a million 
more than the year before. Giving us one of 
the fastest growth rates in the airline industry. 

And as we've grown larger, 
our objective has grown stronger: 
to make flying as easy as it can be. 


For you. 











ES OZARK 


We make it easy for you. 


WW Il’s greatest 


Superspy! 


An astounding true 
account of the man 
whose international 


network stopped 
the Nazis. 


“If you read only one thriller 
this year, let it be this real- 
life one.”—John Barkham Reviews 


“Histories of World War Il will 
have to be revised in light of 
the remarkable revelations in 
this book.” —Cincinnati Post 


34 WEEKS ON THE 
N.Y. TIMES BESTSELLER LIST! 


$2.25 wherever paperbacks are sold BALLANTINE BOOKS 















An M.P.D.D." 
for you! 


Old 
Fisherman’s 


Wharf 


A Monterey Peninsula 
historical landmark! : 










The home of 















Monterey’s fabulous [|| ti, 
fishing industry, and } } 

art galleries, gift 

and sport-tishing [3c] |S 
ruises, restaurants, 45 _ 14} i \ 
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Fisherman's Whart 
your destinatior S 2 


yr family fur 


Discover the Monterey Peninsula now! 
For more information about your “Monterey 
Peninsula Discovery Destination, contact 
The Monterey Peninsula 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1770T 
Monterey, Ca. 93940 
(408) 649-3200 
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The Perfect TIME Saver 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library 
Case that will protect your copies of 
TIME from dust and wear while it helps 
you conserve space and reduce clutter 
In handsome red simulated leather, its 
spine is embossed with 16-k gold letter- 
ing. Each Library Case also includes a 
gold transfer so you can record the 


To:Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, 
Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

Please send me TIME Library 
Cases. Prices: $4.95 each; 3 for $14; 6 
for $24. My check (or money order) for 
——s a is enclosed 

Only U.S. orders accepted. 


NAME . 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE _ ZIP 


Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
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Pleasure and Profit (Putnam; $12.95), 
has made some of his best buys in retail 
bookshops. Shortly after John Berry- 
man’s death in 1972, he bought half a 
dozen pristine copies of the poet’s Love 
& Fame off a remainder table for $1.95 
each. Two dealers’ catalogues recently 
listed these books at $10 and $12.50 
Habitual book buyers may be un- 
witting collectors, especially if their new 
first editions are shelved and forgotten 
Few realize that treasures may be gath- 
ering value as well as dust on their book- 
shelves. First novels rarely appear in 
first printings of more than 5,000. About 
three-quarters of these may go to librar- 
ies, whose stamps render them invalid 
as collector's items. After complimen- 
tary and review copies are accounted for, 
perhaps only 10% of the first printing 
may actually get sold in retail book- 
stores. Hence a clean copy of a first edi- 
tion of a first novel whose author goes 
on to fame and fortune will increase in 
value. In 1961 the first printing of Jo- 
seph Heller's Catch-22 numbered 7,500 
copies. Since the novel caught on slow- 
ly, most of these copies were remain- 
dered. A “fine” copy of a volume (fine 
refers to the pages and dust jacket, not 
to prose) will now cost about $150 
Maltese Falcon. Saul Bellow is an- 
other author whose early novels are 
highly prized. First editions of The Vic- 
tim, The Dangling Man and Seize the 
Day bring anywhere from $50 to $150 
Women poets like Sylvia Plath and 
Anne Sexton are appreciating rapidly 
There is also a growing list of sentimen- 
tal favorites of the past 15 or 20 years. In- 
cluded are William Eastlake’s Go in 
Beauty and The Bronc People, Walker 
Percy’s The Moviegoer, John Gardner's 
scarce first novel The Resurrection, and 
Larry McMurtry’s Horseman, Pass By 
Besides first-edition fiction, old sci- 
entific books and elaborate art volumes 
are highly valued specialties. Isaac New- 
ton’s The Method of Fluxions and In- 


finite Series (1736) is worth more than 


$500. Henri Matisse’s limited Jazz 
(1947) is priced at $20,000. Juveniles 
present a special problem: most of them 
have been handled by children. But sci- 
ence fiction and mysteries offer oppor- 
tunities for the canny speculator. A 
much sought sci-fi item is H.P. Love- 
craft's The Outsider and Others, which 
costs about $200. A clean, jacketed copy 
of Robert A. Heinlein's Stranger in a 
Strange Land may go for $100. In the 
mystery genre, a perfect Maltese Fal- 
con was recently offered for $700 
Among the more elusive titles are Rex 
Stout’s Fer-de-Lance and Ellery Queen’s 
The Roman Hat Mystery. Fine copies 
run from $200 to $300 

Book collecting, like life, causes con- 
flicts of love and money. The two realms 
need not be mutually exclusive, yet to 
cloister a book like a virgin in a me- 
dieval tower does not hold universal ap- 
peal. Critic Edmund Wilson was par- 
ticularly hard on collectors and dealers 
“There is no special virtue in first edi- 
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Hook up with Home Box Office 

and you’re connected to some of the 
best TV entertainment available. 
Anywhere. 


Home Box Office is the pay-television service 
that delivers to subscribers—month after 
month—a new kind of exclusive entertainment 
Entertainment that can’t be found anywhere 
else on any dial 

Great specials produced on location just for 
HBO by some of the biggest names in show 
business 

Great movies right after their first runs 
Presented uncut and without commercial 
interruption 

Great sports the year round. Great children’s 
films every week 

HBO helps you get more laughter, more tears, 
more fun, more solid entertainment out of your 
television set than you ever thought possible 


Home Box Office is only available to cable 
TV subscribers. If you have cable TV in 
your area, contact your system operator and 
ask him about HBO service 

Over a half million American homes are now 
receiving this Great Entertainment Alternative 
There’s always room for one more 


BEGreat 
Entertainment 
If you do not know the name of the cable system in 


c Alternative 
your area, write to Home Box Office, Time & Life 


Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N Y 10020 








More thana year ago, the Airline 
Passengers Association surveyed 
its frequent-flying members. 
The question: If you were fly- 
ing anywhere in the United States, 
and had your choice of any U.S. 
airline, which would you choose? 




















The question: If you | 
had your choice of any | 
U.S. airline, to any United | 

States destination, which 

one airline would be your | 
first choice? | 

The answer: Again, more 

The answer: More people 
chose American than any other 
airline, and the overriding rea- 


people chose American than 
any other airline. 
Different surveys, similar 
questions, identical results. | 
American Airlines is the 
frequent-flier’s number one 
choice for domestic travel. 
So whether you're flying 
on business or vacation, 
remember: | 
We’re American Airlines. | 
Doing what we do best. | 


son was service. 

But now the results are in 
from a new survey by the 
Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration, Princeton, N.J. 
They interviewed 5 13 mid- 
dle and top management 
executives from Ameri- 
ca’s largest companies. 
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Sheraton’s showplace 
at the top of Boston. 


Next trip bring along your wife to 
the height of elegance. At the hotel 
within a hotel atop the Sheraton- 
Boston. Exclusive registration desk, 
club room, unsurpassed luxury, 
fastidious service, superb 
dining and entertaining. 

For reservations call toll-free S 
800-325-3535 ~ 


Sheraton-Boston 


SHERATON MOTELS A NS, WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER BOSTON MASSACHGETTS 617/220-2000 
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Storage & Moving Co. 


LOCAL, LONG-DISTANCE AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE: 312/625-0860 
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tions,” he wrote. “All this trade is as 
deeply boring to people who are inter- 
ested in literature as it seems to be fas- 
cinating to those others who, incapable 
of literary culture, try to buy the dis- 
tinction of letters by paying unusual 
prices for bibliographical rarities.” But 
in strange ways, love supports money. 
If it were not for the users of books—pas- 
sionately stripping off jackets and bend- 
ing spines—those prim, unsullied cop- 
ies would not be worth much more than 
the unread paper they are printed on 


America, America 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

by BERNARD BAILYN, DAVID BRION DAVIS, 
DAVID HERBERT DONALD, JOHN L. THOMAS, 
ROBERT H. WIEBE and GORDON S. WOOD 
1,319 pages. Little, Brown. $20. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER and WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 
851 pages. Oxford University Press. $25. 


In 1930 the late Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison and fellow Historian Henry Steele 
Commager published their first version 
of The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic. The book swiftly became the stan- 
dard by which competing histories were 
measured. Now, just as an abridged and 
updated version of the Morison-Com- 
mager classic appears, there comes a 
new contender: The Great Republic, 
written by six scholars—five of them 
winners of Pulitzer or Bancroft prizes 
Their work is handsomely amplified 
with hundreds of black-and-white and 
duotone photographs, paintings and de- 
tailed maps, and interspersed with pic- 
torial essays in sumptuous color. 

The prose is another matter, Each 
author has hewed strictly to the period 
assigned him, and no overall style has 
been imposed. The result is disappoint- 
ingly uneven. In part two (1760-1820), 
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Gordon S. Wood discusses the celebrat- 
ed 1801 Cane Ridge revival, a bizarre 
religious event in Kentucky where, 
according to contemporary accounts, 
thousands fell into frenzied ecstasies 
Wood captures none of its manic ex- 
uberance. In part three (1820-1860), 
David Brion Davis by contrast manag- 
es to make the often opaque character 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson both fascinat- 
ing and comprehensible. Davis, who 
won his Pulitzer for The Problem of Slav- 
ery in Western Culture, also offers a 
splendid essay on the Mormon experi- 
ence as a paradigm of American dis- 
sent: a people at odds with society while 
yearning to be part of it. 

John L. Thomas, who writes of the 
decades from 1890 to 1920, offers a se- 
ries of trenchant analyses. His aphorism 
about the first World War is typical 
“Both sides, driven by contrasting but 
strangely complementary illusions, had 
succeeded in proving that in total war 
it is the war that wins.” 

High Color. Throughout much of its 
length, The Great Republic refiects the 
complaint of an early U’S. scientist, who 
observed in 1800 that “the universal roar 
is, Commerce! Commerce! at all events, 
Commerce!” Ideology may have im- 
pelled many Americans, but for most, 
it seems, it was the purse that had its rea- 
sons. Though John Cabot had scouted 
the shores of North America as early 
as 1497, the English hardly deigned to 
look at their discovery until after 1551 
when the wool market in Antwerp fell 
apart. The first plantations were get- 
rich-quick schemes, the colonists left to 
fend for themselves if they did not pro- 
duce a quick return on investment. Oc- 
casionally, as the book amply illustrates, 
the greed was enlivened by some re- 
markable characters, like the 18th 
century Governor of New York, Lord 
Cornbury, a flaming transvestite who 
prowled his fort in women’s finery 

For a volume that should benefit 
from the vast store of recent revisionist 





TRANSVESTITE GOVERNOR LORD CORNBURY 
Strange misproportions. 
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The mysterious power of pyramids. 


Can science explain it? 






During World War II, Allied pilots were warned not to 


fly over the Great Pyramid of Cheops because of the way 
instruments were affected. 













Fruit left inside a pyramid shape only 
dehydrates. A similar piece of fruit left out- 
side it, molds and rots. 


The mysterious energy fields 
found in pyramids have strange 
effects on metals... like sharpening 
dull razor blades. 







Perhaps the ancient Egyptians weren't master embalmers. 
Experiments have proved that dead animals placed in pyramids are 
unexplainably mummified completely. 






See Oa J: ; Bis ae OSs 3 

Stran: e things happen around pyramids. A lot of people are convinced that the 
Mummy's Riese is really a blessing. Others say it's a hoax. But the fact is, some experts 
believe that pyramids may improve your health, your looks, even your sex life. And as a 
result thousands are buying or building pyramids. Tonight through Friday, Frank Mathie 
investigates, experiments and reports on the strange power of pyramids. And how 
scientists are trying to explain it. 


Wed-Fri. April 27-29 at 5&10 pm. 
Eyewitness News WLS-TV 


More people watch Eyewitness News than any other news in Chicago. 


Audience information based on NSI/ARB share Feb. 1977 report average for local news audience. Subject to qualifications available on request. ©1977 Amencan Broadcasting Companies, Inc 





The Treasures of Tutankhamen will yield 


even greater riches once youve e 


ANCIENT EGYPT... £2 





One of the three coffins 
of King Tutankhamen 
was made with 242 
pounds of solid gold 





Graceful symbols form 
hieroglyphic art. 





This gilded 6-foot lioness 
served as a pharaoh’s bier. 


TIME 


In a blaze of gold and Tutankhamen’s tomb lay 
buned—undisturbed an 


When it was unearthed in 1922. it was the world’s most 





iscovered—since 1325 B.C 








exciting archeological discovery—the most vividly 


de 
emwilization 





tiled and perfectly preserved record of an ancient 





If you're lucky enough to visit The Treasures of 
Tutankhamen dunng the current exhibition in this city 
you'll enjoy it even more with the help of Ancient 
Eevpt—a tascinaling way to meet the gypuians as they 
really were at the b f their wealth and power. 

A gay, happy people who thought of death as only a 





door to another equally happy life. they wrote lyric 


poetry to lost loves...formed the world’s first united 
nation more than 3,000 years before Chnst—and man- 
aged to sustain wt for an astonishing 27 centuries. In 
incient Egypt, you'll see The Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 


built of stone blocks weighing up to 15 tons apiece, fitted 





together as precisely as a necklace clasp. You'll learn how 
workmen sealed it off so effectively (from the inside) it 
took looters 400 years to gain entrance. And in an entire 
section devoted to Tutankhamen’s Treasure, you'll follow 
the search for this forgotten tomb, the exciting details of 
its discovery—and see the pictures that were taken at 
vanous stages of its unearthing. Beautiful color photo- 
graphs of the treasures themselves capture the exquisite 
workmanship of the tomb’s gilded animal gods and god- 
desses, royal daggers, vases, furnishings, coffins, and of 
course the golden mask that covered Tutankhamen’s 
mummified head 

Whitten by Lionel Casson, Professor of Classics at 
New York University, Ancient Egypt gives you an inti- 
mate view of a people whose span of accomplishment 
has few rivals in human history. The bniliantly wntten 
text, the marvelous pictures, are typical of all the volumes 
in Great Ages of Man—a senes brought to you by Time- 
Lirt Books, covering 5,000 years of the world’s greatest 
civilizauions, As your introduction to this splendid series. 
you're invited to enjoy Ancient Egypt free for 10 days, no 
obligation. Full details are on the order form—why not 
mail it today 


invites you to journey through the 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 


5,000 years of the world’s greatest civilizations 





YVOURIWY ANSIONY 


Among the volumes: 
BARBARIAN EUROPE @ IMPERIAL ROME ® AFRICAN KINGDOMS ® AGE OF EXPLORATION 
ANCIENT CHINA @ CLASSICAL GREECE ® HISTORIC INDIA © ANCIENT AMERICA 
CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION @ RISE OF Russia © BYZANTIUM 
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Written by Lionel 
Casson. Actual size 
8%" x 10%". 192 
pages. More than 100 
illustrations, over 60 
in full color 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 60611 


Yes, | would like to examine Ancient Egypt. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and 
enter my subscription to Great AGes or Man. If 1 
decide to keep Ancient Egypt, | will pay $6.95 plus 
shipping and handling. I then will receive future 
volumes in the Great AGEs OF MAN series 
shipped a volume at a time approximately every 
other month, Each ts $6.95 plus shipping and han 
dling and comes on a 10-day free-examination 
basis, There is no minimum number of books that 
1 must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at 
any time simply by notifying you 

If 1 do not choose to keep Ancient Egypt, | will 
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“To be. 
conscious 
that you are 
ignorant 
of the facts 


| 





is a great 
step to 
knowledge: | 


Benjamin Disraeli 
1804—1881 


Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno- 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step || 
in the direction of knowl- 
edge for the multinational 
company planning an inter- 
national marketing strategy 
is to get in touch with the 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales department. 

There you will find 
facts on cities, countries, 
continents and cultures that 
may prove helpful in draw- 
ing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de- 
lighted to help. 





For multinational marketing 
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views, there are unpardonable omis- 
sions. Davis tells at length the tragedy 
of the Indians of the East, uprooted and 
sent West on the Trail of Tears. But in 
the next section, Colleague David Her- 
bert Donald (who writes crisply on the 
Civil War) reduces the entire Indian 
conflict in the West to one paragraph 
Americans of Puerto Rican or Mexican 
origin are given hardly a nod, and then 
a misguided one: the book asserts that 
Cesar Chavez's United Farm Workers 
movement “declined in the “70s.” 

There are strange misproportions 
too. High Noon, as a parable of the cold 
war, merits a paragraph. Mark Twain's 
career is summed up in a sentence. Chief 
Joseph's picture is in the book, but not 
his moving farewell to his Nez Percé In- 
dians: “I will fight no more forever.” The 
Great Republic has long and genuinely 
informative passages on demographics 
—but too often the people are simply 
numbers, without faces or names 

For those who still view history as 
an exercise in belles-lettres rather than 
statistics, William E. Leuchtenburg’s re- 
vised and abridged version of Morison 
and Commager, retitled A Concise His- 
tory of the American Republic, remains 
a permanent refreshment. The book is 
not the physical bargain that The Great 
Republic is: its illustrations, though su- 
perb, are only black and white. But its 
accounts have a high color. The mis- 
sion of Franklin, Deane and Lee to se- 
cure France’s aid during the Revolution, 
for example, becomes “a spectacle to de- 
light the gods—smooth Ben, sleek Silas 
and suspicious Arthur selling a revolu- 
tion to the most absolute monarch in Eu- 
rope.” Morison was correcting the 
manuscript of this revision just before 
he died last year at the age of 88. What 
a way to go Mayo Mohs 
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How can the best 515,000 
personal motor car in the world 
cost less than $9000? 


Several years ago, an Alfa Romeo cost more than a 
BMWora Porsche. But then came the devalued lira 

Since 1972, in the U.S., the dollar has grown 49% 
in buying power compared to the Italian lira. In 
that same period, the dollar has lost 27% in buying 
power compared to the German mark 

That is why, in the U.S., Alfa Romeo simply has 
not gone up in price the way German (and 
American) cars have. It is why you can now buy 
an Alfa Romeo for less than comparable BMW or 
Porsche models 

This is the Alfa Romeo, not an economy ver- 
sion. It has the all-aluminum engine. Only four 
other cars have it. Rolls Royce, Jaguar, Ferrari, 
Maserati 

It has the DeDion independent rear suspen- 
sion. Only one other car available in the U.S 
has it—the $40,000 Aston-Martin 

Combining these two costly major ad- 
vances, Alfa created the world’s first truly 
balanced production car; half its weight is in 
front, half in back.The result is precise 
handling, easy steering, sure-footed road 
holding. You sense a surer control...a 
new grace under pressure 

Alfa Romeo may well be the best 
$15,000 car in the world even though it 


currently sells for under $9,000. Visit your 
Alfa Romeo dealer.There may never be a 
better time 


6 engineering achievements in Alfa Romeo, 
bred in 67 years of world class racing competition 


1. All-Aluminum Engine. Its light weight makes possible better 
weight distribution for surer control. And. of course. its lighter 
weight is Oo gas-sover 
2. Double Overhead Camshatts. With thi: 
the Alfa is also economical to run. It gives yo 

mileage you might not expect in a high performance 
3. Mechanical Fuel Injection. Alfo’s rugged fue! ine 

tion system is the same kind used in racing cars — 
because it is the most reliable mode 


4. DeDion independent Rear Suspension. 


t made possibile c whole r driving 


























5. Four-Wheel Power Disc Brakes. 
Your Alfa stops faster—and without 
swerving or fading. Demonstrably 
superior to BMW and Porsche 
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6. Five-Speed Gearbox. 
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Switzerland 
IS good for you. 


You'|l feel better just being there 
You don’t have to hike. You don’t have to 
golf. Tennis. Swim. Sail. Climb. Ski. Or jog 

You can spend two sybaritic weeks 
lying on a 10,000 foot height chaise 
lounge. Making sure your tan is even 
Exercising by occasionally reaching over 
for a glass of wine. And when it’s all over 
you'll feel like taking on the world 

Of course if you do like to play, then 
we have everything you need to play a little 
better. Golf courses on the sides of moun- 
tains. Sails that take you past ancient castles 
Hikes that lead towards hidden valleys. 
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*rland you'll find that health 
isn't something abandoned by youth and 
searched for in vain by the elderly. You're 
just as likely to meet a grandfather as his 
grandson on an Alpine peak. And to find 
health spas populated by eminently 
healthy people who need an occasional 
restorative week or two 


In Swit 


Of course all this shouldn't give 
you the impression that all we're doing is 
breathing in that good clean air 

We're gourmeting as successfully as 
any country in the world. Staying up all 
night when we feel like it. Sipping coffee 


for hours in outdoor cafes. Reveling. 
Feasting. Festing. And practicing our 
well-known art of welcoming visitors. 

So what are you waiting for? 
Choosing Switzerland as a place to do 
business or pleasure makes sense. It’s 
simply a logical place for you to be 

For a free color brochure write 
“Switzerland” 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE SWISSAIR 
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Phot phed at Casa Mila, Barcelona, Spain 


Easy care summer wear. No one does it like Haspel. 


Suits and sport coats for men and women, at fine stores everywhere. Haspel Bros., Inc., New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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. THE SEXES 


The Unmaking of an Amendment 


If we do not win in Florida, the effect 
on the balance of the states will be 
terrible. 

—Midge Costanza, women’s rights 

assistant to President Carter 


Supporters of the Equal Rights 
Amendment had long counted on Flor- 
ida as one of the last three states need- 
ed to ratify the amendment. But they 
were in for a rude shock. Last week, 
after an emotional four-hour session, the 
Florida senate voted, 21-19, to defeat the 
ERA. Said a stunned ERA advocate: “I 
hope to God it isn’t over.” 

But it just may be. Despite a prom- 
ising start (in which 33 states ratified 
the amendment within three years af- 
ter it was passed by the U.S. Senate in 
1972), just two states—North Dakota 
and Indiana—have approved the 
amendment since February 1975. Only 
38 are needed to make the ERA the 27th 
Amendment to the Constitution. But 
strong opposition exists in the remaining 
15 states, and less than two years re- 
mains until March 22, 1979—the end 
of the seven years allowed for ratifica- 
tion by three-quarters of the states. 

Homemade Bread. A major rea- 
son for the faltering pace of the ERA 
drive is the mixed reaction from those 
who might be expected to give strong 
support to an amendment guaranteeing 
the equality of women: females. A 1976 
poll showed that while 59% of adult 
males supported the ERA, only 55% of 
the women favored it. The division 
among women has made it easier for 
state legislators, many of whom are old- 
er, conservative males, to vote their pre- 
dilections—or, as one battle-weary ac- 
tivist put it, “their instincts.” Some 62% 
of Florida voters favored the ERA, ac- 
cording to a survey by Jimmy Carter's 
pollster, Pat Caddell; yet even that mar- 
gin was not sufficient to sway enough 
members of Florida’s senate. Like leg- 
islators elsewhere, some were impressed 
more by the viewpoint espoused in the 
road-show tactics of Phyllis Schlafly, an 
Alton, IIl., housewife and an active Re- 
publican, who wrote the right-wing trea- 
tise on Barry Goldwater's 1964 presi- 
dential candidacy, A Choice Not an 
Beho. Wearing long, formal dresses, 
members of her “Stop ERA” brigades 
have descended on legislators, bearing 
gifts of homemade bread “from the 
breadmakers to the breadwinners.” Says 
Schlafly: “Women already enjoy supe- 
rior rights.” Her followers agree so 
strongly that they announced a boycott 
of Girl Scout cookies after the national 
Girl Scout organization endorsed the 
ERA earlier this year. ERA  sup- 
porters have attempted to counter the 
Schlafly crusade by sending their own 
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homemade cakes to the legislators. 

But the most effective tactic of the 
opponents is the misleading rhetoric 
that they have used to cloud the issues. 
The 52 words of the amendment add 
up to a simple statement that equality 
of rights shall not be denied by govern- 
ment on the basis of sex. But in Flor- 
ida, as elsewhere, opponents claimed 
that the ERA would force the legaliza- 
tion of homosexual marriage, end the 
support of wives by their husbands, and 
require use of the same public toilets by 
men and women. With scant effect, le- 


and Rosalynn and Jimmy Carter were 
of no avail. Florida’s former Miss Amer- 
ica, Anita Bryant, took time out from 
her campaign against gays to oppose the 
ERA; she was more successful than Val- 
erie Harper, television’s Rhoda, who 
campaigned for the ERA. 

Senator Lori Wilson, sponsor of the 
Florida ERA resolution, blamed defeat 
on the good old boy image in Southern 
life. The good old boy, she said, stub- 
bornly fought against change, opposing 
to the last women’s right to vote and 
black civil rights. As she spoke in the 
Florida senate of “the same old South- 
ern trail which leads nowhere,” sardon- 
ic cheering broke out in the gallery 


How Goes the ERA? 


ne awa 


[ie Passed: 35 
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gal experts insist that the ERA requires 
none of these measures. 

There are, of course, valid questions 
to be raised about the ERA’s impact. 
Among these: the status of women 
should the U.S. resume a military draft, 
the fate of laws that limit demands on 
the physical strength of women labor- 
ers, and the future of previously all-male 
sports like football at public schools. But 
in Florida, as in other states where the 
ERA has lost, the phantom issues, not 
the realities, carried the day. Complains 
the chairwoman of Georgia’s ERA Coun- 
cil, Dotsie Holmes: “The legislators are 
all too willing to succumb to the hys- 
terical group of women who go down to 
the statehouse screaming, ‘Please don't 
make me equal!’ * So successful was this 
kind of opposition in Florida that even 
last-minute telephone calls by Betty 
Ford, Vice President Walter Mondale, 


@ Voted to rescind: 3 


States needed to ratify: 38 





among ERA opponents, who were 
dressed in red. Pro-ERA women, dressed 
in green, were silent. Said Wilson: “I'm 
embarrassed for the South.” 

Indeed, Southern conservatism is 
now the major obstacle to passage of the 
amendment. Two-thirds of the states 
that have refused to ratify the ERA are 
in the South—which still proclaims the 
romantic ideal of womanhood, and 
where resentment continues to fester 
over civil rights laws and constitutional 
amendments passed almost a century 
ago. As the Rev. Bob Clark, a funda- 
mentalist pastor, thundered during a 
Florida radio talk show: “Section 2 lof 
the ERA] says the Congress shall have 
the power to enforce the article. There's 
Big Daddy Fed again ... When you start 
getting the Federal Government in on 
it, that’s where the trouble begins.” 

Despite their discouraging defeat in 
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VALERIE HARPER CAMPAIGNING 
Phantom issues, not realities. 


Florida, ERA supporters are resolutely 
making plans for this year’s campaign 
in South Carolina, where a senate vote 
is expected within several weeks. Yet 
ERA has lost in that state twice before, 
and local politicians believe the mea- 
sure cannot clear both the house and 
senate during the current session. Look- 
ing further ahead, ERAmerica, the group 
coordinating the ratification drive, 
hopes to defeat key opponents during 
the 1978 state-legislature elections—a 
tactic that could produce some last- 
minute ratifications early in 1979. Sym- 
pathetic groups like the National Ed- 
ucation Association have announced 
they will not schedule conventions in 
states that have not passed the ERA 
Proclaims NOW Founder Betty Friedan 
“I say to the women of America, we 
gotta stop being so ladylike.” Florida 
legislators were quick to laugh off the 
threatened boycott of the state’s tour- 
ist industry. As one state senator put 
it: “We got oceans, white sand, orange 
juice and Anita Bryant, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

Rescinding Support. ERA’s chanc- 
es are also clouded by a legal question 
that has not been answered. After ap- 
proving the ERA, three states—Tennes- 
see, Nebraska and Idaho—voted to re- 
scind their support, and similar 
measures are awaiting action in six 
states. Legal experts disagree on wheth- 
er the Congress or the courts will ac- 
cept such rescissions. If they do, ERA 
would need ratification by at least six ad- 
ditional states, which would probably 
prove impossible to get. 

However long the odds, supporters 
have pledged to continue their struggle 
They are certain that time is on their 
side. It was only 58 years ago, they note, 
that the Florida senate refused to en- 
dorse what has since become the 19th 
Amendment, which gave women the 
vote. One of the main arguments against 
the amendment at that time: “No moral 
man would marry a woman who votes.” 
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Bill Veeck: The Happy Hustler 


The ringmaster rose early, put on a 
yellow turtleneck shirt and made his 
one-legged way to Comiskey Park, 
which weathers gracefully on the South 
Side of Chicago, like the ringmaster 
himself. It was clear and warm and sun- 
lit, a morning for the gods, but Bill 
Veeck’s team, the White Sox, had not 
descended from Olympus. From Alan 
Bannister at shortstop to Richie Zisk in 
right field, the 1977 Sox are human, at 
best. 

Attendance remains uncertain. Sev- 
enteen seasons without a pennant have 
eroded the old South Side enthusiasm. 
Compared to what baseball men hold 
in Los Angeles and New York, Veeck’s 
bank accounts are light. Destructive 
possibly planted—rumors are abroad 
that he may not have the cash to finish 
this season. Bill Veeck, who is 63, tugged 
at an ear, limped in behind his desk and, 
smiling a civil defiance, went to work 

Live Lobsters. He had been run- 
ning ball clubs since the 1930s, build- 
ing, inventing, promoting, hustling in 
unpretentious, wholly individualistic 
ways. He devised a moveable fence in 
Milwaukee, which helped home-team 
hitters, and he put fireworks in the 
Cleveland scoreboard to salute home- 
team home runs. He sent a midget to 
bat in St. Louis, and offered live lob- 
sters as gate prizes to his fans. Critics 
said he turned baseball into a circus. Re- 
plied Veeck: Was there anything wrong 
with the circus? 

At length bad health forced him out 
of the game and then, when he recov- 
ered, it took a decade for him to buy his 
way back. Establishing a foothold in 
Chicago last year, he worked 15-hour 
stints day after day. Still, the Sox fin- 
ished last. They also drew indifferently, 
and baseball’s anticircus bloc began 
sounding elegies for Veeck. “I'd never 
suggested,” Bill Veeck said, “that pro- 
motion by itself attracts fans. Winning 
draws fans. Winning plus promotion sets 
attendance records, Promoting with a 
last-place team, which is what we had 
to do last year, is only slightly more dif- 
ficult than running a benefit for Mr 
Nixon among people whose names ap- 
peared on the enemies list.” 

Veeck climbed out from behind his 
desk to consider the park. Corridors 
were bright with posters schoolchildren 
had painted. The scoreboard in center, 
which now includes not only rockets but 
tapes of triumphal music, was primed. 
The infield glowed a natural green 
(Veeck ripped out artificial grass last 
spring). The infield brusher, a hopelessly 
complex machine that parodies over- 
mechanization, glowed in luminescent 


pastels. “The place looks good,” Veeck 
announced. “It’s easier to turn fans off 
than on. A clean park doesn’t bring in 
fans, but a dirty park keeps them away.” 

Back in his office, he talked trade 
with two executives and checked out the 
new scorecard. On page 5, Veeck in- 
forms White Sox fans, “If your beer is 
flat, call Millie Johnson, if the wash- 
rooms aren't up to par, call David Schaf- 
fer. If you'd like a tryout, give C.V. Davis 
a call. We don’t have a complaint de- 
partment, but we do have people...” 

Television journalists crowded into 
his office, mostly to ask about Phil Wrig- 
ley, who had died that morning. Veeck 
granted seven interviews on Wrigley, 
varying each a bit so that every report- 
er would have something of his own 

For opening day, all of the late May- 
or Daley's four sons had been invited to 
throw out a first ball. “Not only do we 
have four first balls,’ Veeck said, in a 
broad grin, “we have 20,000 more. Ev- 
erybody wants to throw out a first ball, 
so I've bought all these harmless Sty- 
rofoam baseballs. You can throw one 
out yourself, if you'd like.” After a slow, 
Styrofoam hailstorm, the Sox jumped 
ahead of the Boston Red Sox. Ralph 
Garr in left and Zisk in right misplayed 
fly balls, but Ken Brett pitched strong- 
ly, and Veeck’s patchwork heroes won 5- 
2 before a noisy crowd of almost 35,000 

Like Intercourse. The scoreboard 
made victory sounds. Veeck beamed and 
thanked everybody. Then he spent two 
hours going over the game, pitch by 
pitch, with Bob Lemon, his manager, 
and two coaches. Ralph Garr was still 
swinging at the first pitch too often. He 
had to be reminded to wait for a strike 
every time he came to bat 

“We're being critical,” Lemon said, 
finally. “Let’s not forget the feeling when 
we won.” 

“I'm not forgetting it,” Veeck said 
“How is that feeling?” I said to Lemon 

“Like intercourse,” Bob Lemon said 

Afterward Veeck explained, “You 
have to start with what you inherit, and 
then you scuffle and upgrade. Develop 
attitudes. We began that last year. Asa 
general rule, you have three seasons to 
succeed. If you don’t win in three, the 
fans just want you to go away. This is 
not a classic team, but it will surprise 
some people. 

“ “Wait till next year’ was the old 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Our approach has to 
be a little bit more urgent. But we're get- 
ting there.” He whispered tightly, “We'll 
surprise them.” He left the ball park al- 
most reluctantly, clearly impatient for 
the start of tomorrow’s flyballs and line 
drives, celebrations and circuses 
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The new Volaré T-Bar Root: 
our answer to the vanishing convertible. 


To the new generation of Americans who have never 


known the driving pleasure of wind through the hair, 


we proudly dedicate our new T-Bar Volaré Coupe. 

It feels just as good as it looks. 

It feels free and fresh when open. 

Sound and secure when closed. 

But be advised; when you close it, you're in no 
way closed in. Because the dual pop-in roof panels 
are made of a thick, rich smoked glass. So you can 
easily look up and out at the world. While the worid 
has a hard time looking in. 

The optional T-Bar roof joins a big list of Volaré 


standard comforts that includes big, wide windows; 
big, wide seats; and, of course, the remarkable iso- 
lated transverse suspension. 

As novel as the name implies, the isolated trans- 
verse suspension system imparts a smooth quality 
to Volaré’s ride . . . a ride like that of bigger cars. 

C'mon, slip into something more comfortable: the 
new Volaré T-Bar, it's the original top- 
less feeling 

A matchless feeling you can buy or 
lease as near as your nearest Chrysier- 

Plymouth Dealer. 
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/ it doesn’t 
© do much for 
my ego. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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